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THE SURRENDER AT SEDAN. 

Asout five o'clock on the evening of Septem- 
ber 1 there was a sudden suspension of the can- 
nonade along the Prussian lines; and a few 
minutes later a French officer, escorted by two 
Uhlans, advanced up the steep bridle-path lead- 
ing from Sedan, carrying a white duster on a 





| stick as a flag of truce. 


The messenger turned | 
out to be a French colonel, come to ask for | 
terms of surrender. After a very short con- | 
sultation between the King and General Von 
Mo_TKeE, the messenger was told by the Gen- | 
eral that, in a matter so important as the surren- 
der of at least 80,000 men and an important 
fortress, it was necessary to send an officer of 


| tional surrender,” 


high rank. ‘‘ You are therefore,” said the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘to return to Sedan and tell the governor 
of the town to report himself immediately to the 
King of Prussia. If he does not arrive within 
an hour our guns will again open fire. You may 


} tell the commandant that there is no use of his 


trying to obtain any other terms than uncondi- 
The officer returned with this 


| 
| 
| 





| message, and about an hour later the French Gen- 


—= — — —_ , 


eral ReILvy rode up with a letter for the King. 
As soon as the French general was in sight the 
escort of cuirassiers and dragoons was drawn up 
inline, two deep. Behind the King, in front of 
the escort, was the staff; and ten yards in front 
of them again stood his Majesty, King W1LL1aAm 
of Prussia, ready to receive General Remiy. , 
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r was the bearer of an autograph 
Emperor Napoteon to King 
Witttam. ‘The Emperor wrote: *‘As I can 
not die at the head of my army, I lay my 
sword at the feet of your Majesty.” 
the receipt of this letter there was a brief 
stion between the King, the Crown Prince 
had come over from his hill on the arrival 
e flag of truce), Count Bismarck, General 
Vow MotrKe, and General Von Roon. After 
ites’ conversation the King sat down 
a rush-bottomed chair, and wrote a note (on 
her chair held as a table by two aids-de- 
cal to the Emperor, asking him to come next 
morning to the King of Prussia’s head-quarters, 
t Vendresse. 

The next day the Emperor sought an inter- 
view with Count Bismarck, which took place a 
y hundred yards outside the squalid walls of 
e of Donchery, near Sedan, The hum- 
e of a poor weaver stood near the place, 
nd Count Bismarck led the way and entered 
e room was not pleasant, and the Count 

Iked up the stairs. ‘The apartment was filled 
by the hand-loom and appliances of the weaver ; 
descended, and found the Emperor sitting 
1 wo chairs were brought 

f the cottage. The Emperor sat down in 

( Count Bismarce took the other, and 
l 1 it on his Majesty's left-hand side. The 
officers in attendance on their fallen master lay 
d some di tance away, upon a small plot of 
iss in front of the cottage. The conversation 
The great point to be gain- 


That office 
letter from the 





a few mil 


on a stone outsi ic, 





1 Strange one, 

ed was peace; but no assurance of it could be 
ined by Count Bismarck. ‘The Emperor 

§ 1 that > b ad no power ; could not negoti- 
a} e: could not give orders to the army 
Marshal Sianeuin "The impress was Re- 

of France, and on her and her Ministers 
niust devol e negotiations. So Count Bis- 
mMakck thereupon remarked that it was of no 
| to hold any farther conversation on polit- 
ical mat vith his Majesty, and that it would 
be of no use to see the King. ‘The Emperor de- 


ived to see the King in person, but Count B1s- 
MARK declared it was not possible to accede to 

Mi ijesty's wis hes until the c apitulation had 
ed. Then, as the conversation was be- 
rather, dangerous, and as the situation 


yas becoming difticult on both sides, they ended 





Lhe interview terminated. Count BisMaRcK 
nt to see the King; the Emperor withdrew to 
( sult his officers. 

At half past eleven the following terms were 
agreed upon between Gene ral WIMPFFEN and 
General Mottke: ‘The garrison and army of 
Sedan to surrender as prisoners of war, to be sent 
into Germany; officers to be liberated on parole 


not to serve again during the war; all horses, 

guns, and munitions of war to be given up.” 
About two o'clock the King, with his body- 

guard and escort of cuirassiers, attended by the 


Crown Priuce and staff of general officers, pro- 
ceeded to a chateau outside Sedan, and received 
the Emperor, who came with his personal fol- 
lowers and staff, in charge of an escort, which 


was ranged on the other side of the avenue fac- 
ing the cuirassiers. ‘The King and his captive 
retired into the glass house off one of the saloons 


of the drawing-room floor, and they coujd be 
seen by the staff outside engaged in earnest dia- 
logue. After the interview with the King the 
J mpevor had a few moments’ conversation with 
the Crown Prince, during which he was much 
agitated when alluding to the manner of the 
King. 
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NEW YORK REPUBL Ic AN 
CONVENTION, 


THE 


ge wction of the New York Republican 
4. Convention apparently satisfied every body 
but the Democrats. ‘This is 


ng because 


the more surpris- 
party in the State, 
at branches of the Sweeny and 


the Democratié 


in its two gre 


the O'Brien Democracy, is such a happy fam- 
ily that it should surely not grudge a little har- 
mony to the Republicans. There were, un- 
loubtedly, serious differences and warm feeling 
at the Saratoga Convention, but there was no 
discord ; and the Democratic papers are there- 


to reduced to the old shiit of ‘ribald abuse and 


inisrepresentation, The question of general 
pathy with Administration was tested 
» opening of the Convention, and conclu- 
sively settled; and the resolutions adopted with 
unanimity are not wanting in decisive clear- 
n 
Chat the Convention did not prefer Mr, 
Greevey as a candidate for Governor is prob- 


ably not surprising 


to so experienced a poli- 
tician. He knows that a man who has been for 
. generation the editor of a leading party jour- 
nal, and who conceals no opinions, in the de- 
gree that he has written himself into fame has 
as a party 
victory of a party is be- 


en himself out of 
candidate. When the 
uestion it may indulge 
gratitude; but when the contest is 


ivailability 





its sense of re- 








sharp and close it will remember too much of 
the various hostility which so long a career of 
such a kind has necessarily occasioned, 

lhe condition of the party and the certainty 
of a contest inclined the Cenvention to some 


nan who might be considered free from such 


disabilities, and whose character and fair fame 
uld commend him to the unqualified sym- 
pathy and support of the party. Such a can- 


didate one of the largest, and undoubtedly one 


} ernor. 


of the weightiest, conventions ever assembled 
in the State believed it had found in General 
Wooprorp, whom it called by a very great 
majority to bear its banner in the campaign—a 
majority which became immediately the whole 
Convention. With General Wooprorp is as- 
sociated Mr, Kavurrman as Lieutenant-Goy- 
The objection, w hich is really not im- 
portant, that he is from the same part of the 
State with General Wooprorp, is overborne 
by the consideration that he was nominated by 
the Erie delegation. Mr. Patmer, for Comp- 
troller, is by common consent one of the best 
nominations that could be made by any party. 
The World received the nomination of Gen- 
eral Wooprorp with a sneer. It commends 
his opponent, Governor HorrMay, as a “ states- 
man.” But if epithets were arguments Gen- 








eral Grant would never have been elected 
President. Even the exquisite humor of the 
World in calling him ‘‘ Hiram,” throughout the 
campaign of 1868, did not defeat him. Let us 


| compare the claims of these two gentlemen 


| appears to be Governor, 
| known that Mr. Wooprorp is no man’s instru- 


upon the confidence of the honest voters of 
New York. ‘They are both young men, and 
both lawyers by profession. Mr. Wooprorp 
is called an unknown lawyer. But although 
Mr. HorrMan was Recorder, we have not heard 
that he was of any distinction in his profession. 
During the war Mr. HorrmMan was of Copper- 
head sympathies; Mr. Wooprorp was a de- 
voted Unionist. Mr. Horrman’s very proper 
course of official duty led him to sentence the 
convicted rioters of 1863 to the utmost punish- 
ment. Mr. Wooprorp’s sense of public duty 
led him to leave his profession, and raise a 
regiment, and march against the rebels. In 
consequence of Mr. Horrman’s sentence of the 
rioters his party, compelled at the end of the 
war to nominate a candidate who had some 
apparent claim upon the support of honest citi- 
zens, made Mr. Horrman Mayor. So, in rec- 
ognition of the great soldier element of the 
party in which he had been so faithful and ef- 
ficient a worker, General WooprorD was made 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

As Lieutenant-Governor of the State he dis- 
charged all the duties of his office with univers- 
al approval, As Mayor of the city Mr. Horr- 
MAN'S single remarkable act was his proclama- 
tion, just before the election of 1868, virtually 
denying the frauds which were notorious to 
every body actively concerned in politics— 
frauds which the editor of the World declared 
were within his knowledge, and were shameful 
—frauds which made Mr, Horrman Governor. 
Mr. Wooprorp left office to return to his pro- 
fession. Mr, Horrman, as Governor, besides 
the routine duties of his position, is chiefly re- 
markable for his obedient signing of the Erie 
bill, one of the most monstrous prostitutions of 
official authority in our history—an act done 
for the advantage of political intriguers whose 
names are familiar to the State and the coun- 
try. 

The World calls Mr. Horrman ‘a states- 
man,” and sneers at General Wooprorp. ‘The 
voters of New York will consider the career of 
the two gentlemen, and decide between their 
claims upon the confidence and support of hon- 
est and intelligent men.. It is perfectly well 
known who is in power when Mr. HorrMan 
It is equally well 


ment, and represents that better tendency in 
our politics which can certainly never be devel- 
oped by the Democratic party. ‘The contest 
will inevitably be close; but with the Congres- 
sional law to protect the ballot-box, with the 
profound conviction that the promises of the 
Democratic party are as worthless as rebel cur- 
rency, with the general feeling that Democratic 
ascendency would be fatal to the true welfare 
of the country, with a long, strong, and unan- 
imous Republican pull, the State of New York 
may be rescued and restored to its old political 
fidelity. . 








GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


Ir is to be regretted that the attitude of 
Great Britain—which “ Americus,” a learned 
correspondent of the Evening Post, calls the 
representative power of the ‘Teutonic race—ap- 
parently displeases Germany, and. there has 
been report of a very crisp Prussian demand 
upon the British Government to respect its neu- 
tral obligations. The complaint of Prussia is 
our old complaint, that Great Britain does not 
efliciently enforce those obligations. As to the 
particular offense charged, the circular of Earl 
GRANVILLE, the British Foreign Minister, says 
very truly that different nations take different 
views at different times of what is contraband 
of war, and there are no general decisions. 
And if there were, neutrals could still convey 
contraband to neutral ports, and it is too much 
to ask that neutrals shall do the work of bellig- 
erents, 

Great Britain is not accused of furnishing 
f arms or ammunition to France to the prejudice 
of Germany, nor of violating any treaty obliga- 
tion, but stress is laid by Prussia upon the fact 
that coal has been exported to France. But 
Prussian authors of the best repuie have held 
that coal is not contraband, and if it were, the 
offense lies in the destination of the cargo, 





which must be decided by the belligerent prize 





court, and not by the British Government. 
Earl GRANVILLE, in a wholly frank and manly 
way, states the recent exportation from Great 
Britain of objects that might be denounced as 
contraband in proof of the equity of British ac- 
tion. 

But the eager haste with which, as we stated 
last week, Parliament has amended the British 
neutrality law, shows an anxious wish not to 
appear wanting in honorable neutrality, even 
if it does not betray a slight doubt that there 
may have been some real offense. The action 
of Parliament is a sign of friendship which 
Prussia can not refuse to acknowledge and ac- 
cept. If the change in the British law had 
been made upon our complaint during the re- 
bellion in this country, our national feeling to- 
ward Great Britain would have been very dif- 
ferent from that which exists. Nor can we 
doubt that the same sagacity which dictated 
the circular of Earl GranvILve, and which, at 
the instance of the Government, has amend- 
ed the neutrality law, will perceive the justice 
and propriety of an expression of regret to the 
United States, accompanied with an offer of a 
settlement of the A/abama claims, 

It is easy to say, and to believe, that the ac- 
tion of Great Britain is the result of fear; that 
in our case she supposed we were to be defeat- 
ed, and therefore did not care to prejudice the 
conqueror, while she is now quite sure that Ger- 
many will be the victor, and so drops an anch- 
or to windward, ‘This view is unquestionably 
partly true. But it is still possible to believe 
that statesmanship is not solely inspired by the 
basest and most selfish views, and may some- 
times rise to the perception of the policy of in- 
ternational friendship. Every unprejudiced En- 
glishman must certainly see that Great Brit- 
ain would not have acted unwisely for herself, 
would neither have injured her prestige nor her 
power, if she had been willing, by amending 
her neutrality law, to show a friendly wish to 
respect her neutral obligations toward us. Na- 
tions are strong in the sympathy of other na- 
tions, as well as in their own power, as Ger- 
many feels at this moment. It is a truth to 
which we do not believe Mr. GLapstone and 
Earl GranviLte are blind. 

Meanwhile a good understanding between 
Great Britain and Germany is most desirable 
for every reason, Civilization could no more 
gain by a war between those powers than by a 
war between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. That we have suffered by British feeling 
and conduct during our war is no reason that 
we should wish to see Great Britain in trouble ; 
for the misfortune of England eould not be the 
advantage of America, To spite a neighbor 
may gratify an emotion of hostility, but it is 
not a promising method of promoting the har- 
mony or the welfare of neighborhoods. There 
is no man in his senses who does not wish that 
the differences between the United States and 
Great Britain may be amicably adjusted ; and, 
for similar reasons, that the friendly relations 
of Germany and England may not be disturbed. 
The power and influence of the press to this re- 
sult are incalculable, and to treat pending ques- 
tions in a tone of flippancy or bitterness is to as- 
sume the gravest responsibility. 


THE RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 


Tue late Convention at Reading, in Penn- 
sylvania, to consider the minority system of 
representation is a significant sign of political 
progress. I]linois has just constitutionally pro- 
vided for the voice of the minority in the elec- 
tion of members of the Legislature and of the 
managers of all incorporated companies in the 
State; and the Pennsylvania Convention sug- 
gests to the next Legislature of that State the 
adoption of a similar system for the election of 
various officers, and an act for a Constitutional 
Convention to embody this and other wise pro- 
visions in the fundamental law. The proposi- 
tion in its simplest form is that, in a community 
of two thousand voters, the views of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine shall not be totally disre- 
garded, but shall have a positive and authorized 
expression. 

The opponents of the scheme say, indeed, 
that practically in the case supposed the rep- 
resentative does not disregard the opinions of 
the large minority ; that not only his general 
intelligence, but his wish not to become obnox- 
ious in a community so evenly divided, makes 
him very cautious and moderate ; that, in fine, 
the minority really tempers his action, which is 
all that a minority can fairly expect. But, al- 
though this seems reasonable enough, the fact 
is otherwise. Ina country like ours, where the 
policy of a party necessarily prevails, the mem- 
bers of that party, whether elected by an almost 
unanimous vote or by one majority, equally sup- 
port the same party measures. It would not 
be possible upon studying the votes in Congress, 
for instance, to determine which representatives 
of the dominant party were elected by large and 
which by small majorities. Where the latter is 
the case the opinions of the minority do not in 
the least affect the representative's vote, and 
the minovity is practically unrepresented. 

Again, it is said by the opponents of the sys- 
tem that it would lead to the representation ‘of 
special interests and classes, while it is desirable 


that the general interest should control legisla-’ 





tion; and that the general interest is best ex- 
pressed by the majority. But this is only a 
plausible objection. For, in fact, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine persons do not represent 
a special interest any more than a thousand and 
one persons do, In both cases the numbers 
represent those who agree upon a pclicy whieh 
is best for the general interest. Probably all 
intelligent people would admit that a represent- 
ation of special interests would be very unde- 
sirable and surely fatal to wise legislation, In- 
deed, the vice of much of our present legislation 
is that it is dictated by certain special interests, 
The representative is hopelessly confused by the 
constituent who says to him: ** Sir, the bellows- 
makers are protected, and I demand equal pro- 
tection for the makers of fine-tooth combs,” 
There is no consistent reply to such an ar- 
gument; the member must vote for the de- 
mand, But deliberately to recognize and or- 
ganize such a system, to have a Congress of 
representatives of bellows-makers and fine-tooth 
combs, would be very much more inconvenient 
than the present system. 

The obvious advantage offered by the mi- 
nority representation is that it gives to the Leg- 
islature the relative weight of numbers and opin- 
ion that actually exists in the country. If it be 
said that in critical emergencies this is not ad- 
visable, because great unanimity of sentiment 
and action is then often indispensable, and 
that it could not be expected in an exact rep- 
resentation of differing opinions, it must, on the 
other hand, be remembered that when great 
emergencies arise, as now in France, there is 
virtual unanimity in the Legislature, and that 
one of the advantages of minority representa- 
tion is that it diminishes the probabilities of such 
emergencies. If the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country had been proportionately represent- 
ed in Congress, the insolent audacity of the 
slavery Democracy would have been checked. 

It is evidently a subject which is exciting the 
interest of political thinkers. It made its ap- 
pearance in our recent Constitutional Conven- 
tion upon the proposition of Mr. Harz, then 
of Essex; and it was in a certain form adopt- 
ed at the election of Judges of Appeals in the 
spring. Nor has any change so radical ever 
been received with more favor. Ex-Senator 
Bucka.ew, of Pennsylvania, has been one of 
the most earnest advocates of the reform; and 
he very truly says that it is in no sense a parti- 
san, but a truly patriotic movement. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND THE WAR. 


Aw influential Western German paper, the 
Anzeiger des Westens, published at St. Louis, 
calls attention to the striking fact that, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, “‘ the entire Dem- 
ocratic press in America has taken side in the 
present war for France.” And it adds, that 
**the insults which the Democratic papers now 
heap upon the Germans strike deep, and will 
not be forgotten.” But the fact ought not to 
surprise any one who is familiar with the Dem- 
ocratic press. It is always upon the side which 
surprises the Anzeiger. ‘The most malignant 
criticisms of Joux Bricut, and other European 
liberals, that have appeared in the United States, 
have been those of Democratic papers; and 
Democratic papers also have steadily sung the 
praises of Louis Napo.teon and Cesarism. 
By all kinds of innuendoes and implications 
against those who were conspicuously opposed 
to him, by exculpations of his worst acts and by 
making the most of the less nefarious, the in- 
fluence of that press has been generally thrown 
in favor of the Napoleonic empire. 

Naturally, therefore, since the war began the 
Democratic press has vehemently favored the 
Emperor. We do not recall one hearty protest 
in any Democratic paper against the utterly 
wanton conduct of Louis NapPo.eon, which has 
brought such calamities upon the French people 
and upon Europe. ‘That the war is any thing 
more than a trial of strength between two arm- 
ies it seems not to be able to perceive. When 
Louis Napo.eon put forth his foolish procla- 
mation, its criticism was that he managed his 
case skillfully, and the events daily reported 
are interpreted as unfavorably to Germany as 
they possibly can be. The attempts of the 
Democratic papers to evacuate this position of 
hostility to the Germans in the war, and through 
them to European liberal progress, are as com- 
ical as they are futile. But the ludicrous effort 
only seems to show an uneasy consciousness of 
having blundered. It does not in the least dis- 
close any perception of the fact that the cause 
of Germany is that of liberty and justice, as 
much for France as for itself. Indeed, the sin- 
cerity of fine words, extorted only by fears of 
political harm at home, and which are contra- 
dicted by the uniform tone of the papers that ° 
now use them, is not very impressive. Papers 
that have for years praised Louis NaPOLEON, 
and remember to say a few phrases about the 
people of Europe only when he is humbled, are 
not likely to deceive the dullest of their readers. 

But the secret of the Democratic sympathy 
with Louis Narotgon, and of Democratic hos- 
tility to the Germans, which the Anzeiger re- 
marks,.is not merely the fact that some Irish 
capital was expected to be made out of it, as 
the Fenians had declared for France; it is much 
deeper, It is that the Democratic press for a 
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generation has been engaged in inventing ex- 
cuses for slave-masters at home, and therefore 
naurally sympathizes with despots abroad, It 
has ne sympaihy with liberty in Europe, be- 
cause it has been the relentless enemy of lib- 
erty in the United States. At this very mo- 
ment, when it is unwillingly forced to say an 
apparently kind word for the poor masses in Eu- 
rope, it is striving to put the poor masses of 
half of this country under the heel of hatred 
and prejudice. The moral and political per. 
ception of such a press is necessarily obscured. 
The intelligent and honorable public sentiment 
of this country has sympathized with Germany 
in the war, as in our late war it took part with 
the loyal men and the slaves in the Southern 
States against the oligarchy of Democratic reb- 
el chiefs. But the former apologists of slavery, 
and the present enemies of equal political rights 
at home, are instinctively the friends of Cxsar- 
ism and the empire abroad. 

And even had the present war been merely a 
contest between King WiLi1aM and Louts Na- 
poLeon, the fact that it was brought on with- 
out a pretense of excuse, ‘ begun at the end,” 
as GASPARIN says, by the Emperor, would have 
determined the sympathy of just and honorable 
minds. For all the horrible carnage of the last 
weeks at Haguenau, before Metz, and upon the 
Meuse—for the anguish of innumerable homes 
in France and Germany—for the devastation 
of peaceful countries, the ruin of great public 
works, and the incalculable waste and loss of 
war—for the present untold suffering of the 
people, and for the weight of taxation that will 
long keep fresh the bitterness of to-day, Louis 
Napoveon is morally responsible. The peo- 
ple of Europe, of France as well as of Germany, 
and the people of the United States, will neither 
forget him nor his feeble apologists elsewhere. 


THE DUTY OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

Ir is under disastrous circumstances that the 
new republic begins in France, and every hu- 
mane man will wish it moderation and sa- 
gacity. But the Foreign Minister, M. Juces 
Favre, began with something very like a mis- 
take. He apparently expected Germany to 
stop the war. But Germany did not begin it. 
M. Favre declares that the King said he was 
defending himself against the Emperor, and, 
as the Emperor is gone, M. Favre seemed to 
expect the German armies to retire. But how 
was the Emperor able to attack Germany ? 
Because of the support of France. The French 
people have adopted the Emperor's war, and 
it is for them to say that they wish to stop. 

Before these words are printed we hope that 
they may doso. Certainly until then the King 
has no alternative. If from the field of Sedan 
he had said to the French people, “‘ Have you 
had enough, and will you make peace?” there 
would have been a war of defiance. When he 
comes under the walls of Paris, if he reiterates 
the demand, and Paris should reply that it 
treats with no enemy who stands upon the soil 
of France, what is King Wittiamtodo? Is he 
to retire beyond the Rhine, propose his condi 
tions, and resume the war if they are rejected ? 
Would the United States of America do so 
under similar circumstances ? The controlling 
fact of the situation is, that France has adopted 
the war, and must, therefore, make the first 
overtures of peace. And this not from any 
Quixotic point of pride, but from the necessities 
of the situation. What possible security could 
Germany have that France, revived under a 
republic, would not renew the attack ? 

It is the moment for foreign and friendly states 
to represent to France the demands of the situ- 
ation, and we have little doubt that they are doing 
soevennow. That France has become a repub- 
lic does not justify the war. The Germans are 
on French soil, indeed, but they are there be- 
cause of the Emperor’s war. France has re- 
jected the Emperor; let her repudiate his war, 
and the Germans will retire. This is the logic 
of the situation, which M. Jutes Favre seems 
to have failed to comprehend; and it is not 
affected by the change of the form of govern- 
ment. 


THE OLD SERPENT. 


Tue tenacious refusal of the Democratic 
party to recognize any of the fundamental 
changes wrought by the war, or, more truly 
speaking, made evident by the war, is extraor- 
dinary. But it is not to be regretted, as it re- 
veals more plainly the tendency and policy of 
the party. If the bloody attempt at secession 
might have been supposed to prove any thing, 
it is that the people of this country will not tol- 
erate the old theory of State sovereignty. Any 
effort to recuperate that doctrine is necessarily 
anarchical. That the Union is paramount ; 
that the States, equal as they constitutionally 
are, have no right, upon any pretense whatever, 
to disturb the Union, which is the guarantee of 
that common equality, has been settled finally 
and forever. The attempt, therefore, to insin- 
uate the old dogma, and under obscure phrases 
to renew the declaration of the State authority 
as supreme, is merely a reopening of the whole 
angry discussion, 

Thus the Democratic party of Georgia, not 











daring to assert openly that the State reserves 
the right to withdraw from the Union if it 
chooses, but wishing to foster as ugly and hos- 
tile a feeling as possible, has just resolved : 
“That the Democratic party of the State of Georgia 
stand upon the principles of the Democratic party of 
the Union, bringing into special prominence, as appli- 
cable to the present extraordinary condition of the 
ountry, the unchangeable determination that this is a 
nion of States, and the indestructibility of the States, 
and of their rights, and of their equality with each oth- 
er, is an indispensable part of our political system.” 

This is part of the whole policy of the non- 
acquiescence of the Democratic party in the 
results of the war and in reconstruction. It is 
not satisfied with the decision in the field, nor 
with the repeated judgments of the country. 
It is not content with the election of 1868, 
which was an appeal to the people upon the va- 
lidity of Republican reconstruction, which pro- 
ceeded upon views wholly irreconcilable with 
the Democratic dogmas. Indeed, the Demo- 
cratic party knows only too well that the mo- 
ment it leaves its old ground of injustice to the 
negro, and concedes that every citizen should 
be civilly and politically equal, and that the 
States form a really national Union, and not a 
confederacy at the pleasure of a packed vote of 
its weakest member, that moment it is irre- 
trievably lost. It coheres as a party because it 
is the organization of all the disaffected to the 
Government upon every ground, and of all who 
still cherish the theories which hard experience 
has exposed and refuted. 

It is for the people of the country to decide 
whether its peace and progress are likely to be 
promoted by a party which steadily insists that 
the Union is a mere league of sovereign States 
—the dogma of CaLnoun, and inevitably the 
root of endless jealousy and confusion. 





A BRITISH STATUE OF STONE- 
WALL JACKSON. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt, known as * His- 
toricus” of the London Zimes, writes to that 
paper a letter upon the projected statue to 
STONEWALL Jackson by his British admirers, 
which is to be erected at Richmond. He very 
vehemently accuses Mr, Beresrorp Horr and 
his friends of mischief- making, and exhorts 
them to $pend their money more wisely. But 
that is adyice thrown away. Mr. Beresrorp 
Hore and his friends are constantly engaged 
in demonstrating that they are not wise men, 
and therefore they can not act wisely. 

On the other hand, ** Historicus” need not 
be troubled for us. If the friends of Stone- 
WALL JACKSON wish to erect a statue to him, 
they can do so without exasperating any body. 
But it would be a very foolish thing to do, be- 
cause bronze endures longer than the men or 
the passions of any period. And when the 
Southern feeling that attended our late war 
has gradually passed away, as it surely will— 
**the King over the water” will not be always 
toasted—the cause in which StTONEWALL J ack- 
son fought will be more remembered than the 
skill and sagacity which he displayed in fight- 
ing. His valor was hornbly misapplied. If 
the statue were erected, and a true inscription 
placed upon the pedestal, it would read: ‘‘ To 
a religious man and a brave soldier, who fell in 
the effort to extend human slavery.” 

Mr. Beresrorp Hort and his friends might 
wisely consider whether that is the kind of me- 
morial which the descendauts of STroNEWALL 
JACKSON would wish to see. 





NOTES. 

Tue New York World speaks of ‘‘the note 
of freedom summoning the people to possess 
their own” as the ‘‘ one only clarion note which 
rouses the Democratic heart.” Considering that 
the maintenance and extension of the most hope- 
less system of slavery in the world was for a gen- 
eration the chief policy of the Democratic party, 
that it now bitterly opposes the political equal- 
ity of a large part of the people of this country, 
and that its ‘“‘one only clarion note” is the cry 
‘* )— the nigger!” the reader of this amusing 
assertion will naturally remark, with Mr. Squeers : 
** Here’s richness !” 





TWELVE yeurs ago Mr, Sewarp madea speech 
at Rochester, in which he defined the great con- 
test in the country between liberty and slavery 
as ‘‘the irrepressible conflict.” ‘Thereupon he 
was fiercely attacked in many newspapers as if 
he had advised universal hatred and bloodshed. 
One paper especially, because of his simple state- 
ment of a fact, pursued him for years as the au- 
thor of ‘‘the brutal and bloody manifesto.” In 
the same paper, which has seen the justification 
of Mr. SeEwarv's words, we now read in refer- 
ence to his journey to China: ‘* Heaven keep 
the grand old statesman through the long jour- 
ney that he has undertaken. He has escaped 
the assassin’s knife and survived long years of 
arduous labor for his country, and when he dies 
at last we hope it will be within the limits of that 
country and in his own homestead.” What a 
pity that the paper was not keen enough to per- 
ceive that Mr. Sewarp was a grand old states- 
man, instead of a brutal and bloody disorganizer, 
at the time when the perception might have been 
of some use to the country ! 


ArcupisHorp M‘Croskey, in his address re- 
plying to the welcome from the members of his 
diocese, also says, substantially, that the dogma 
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of Papal Infullibility has always been held by the 
Roman Catholic Church, The Archbishop, how- 
ever, must be aware that this assertion is direct- 
ly and unconditionally denied by some of the 
chief scholars and dignitaries of his Church. 
And, as we have already shown from the words 
of the dogma, if the doctrine as now announced 
has been always held by the Church, the action 
of the Council is wholly superfluous, because the 
Pope, according to the words of the dogma, is 
infallible whether the Council acknowledges the 
fact or not. 





Tue Harpers have just issued a ‘‘ Life ot 
Dickens,” by the author of the “ Life of Thack- 
eray,” which is a delightful sketch of the career 
and works of the novelist. ‘The work, which is 
of moderate size and cost, is enriched by some 
very interesting illustrations of the houses in 
which Mr. Dickens lived at various times, and 
in which he wrote his different tales. There are 
also several of the portraits taken at different 
times in his career, and a study of Dickens’s 
characters, drawn by ‘‘ Phiz,” Mr. Hasior K. 
Browne, who was the original delineator of 
most of the famous Dickens figures. The book 
has also an account ef the unpleasant difference 
between Dickens and THackeRAY—a difference 
which was happily forgotten before THACKERAY 
died. The tone and treatment of the interesting 
subject of this little book are unexceptionable, 
and it is sure to hold a permanent place among 
the memorials of the author. 





Tue Harpers have also published an Ameri- 
can novel, ‘* The New Timothy,” by the author 
of ** Inside ;” and it is truly an American novel, 
und one of the most original and racy, Like 
the **Chronicle of Secession,” which was the 
sub-title of ‘* Inside,” it is rather a series of con- 
tinuous sketches than a regularly developing tale. 
The theme is the life of a young clergyman in a 
Southwestern village, just before the war; and 
around him are collected groups of figures and 
pictures of society and scenery which are unique 
in themselves, and are brought out with the most 
vivid touches of humorous characterization. ‘The 
book is well worth reading for its freshness and 
spirit, its shrewd observation, and insight into 
character, 





Tue Prince De Joinville, who was first known 
in this country as a young naval officer upon La 
Belle Poule, and who danced gayly at the balls 
of the last generation in New York, and who 
afterward came, during our war, a graver and 
older man, with sympathies for the good cause, 
has just written a manly and touching letter 
upon the French situation, He takes of course, 
and with fervor, the part of his country. He 
sees only France desolated and stricken. But 
he feels the want of leadership. ‘* We must be 
commanded, Shall we be so?” And again: 
** If our army finds a chief to direct it, the efforts 
of the Prussians will be exhausted in the centre 
of France, and they will find their Borodino 
there. Nothing is lost, and I still dream of a 
great national movement by which France will 
hurl the enemy from her soil. Hours, minutes, 
are precious. I am no longer myself.” The 
Prince, who is a man, like his brothers, of intel- 
ligence and capacity, says that he can not under- 
stand the action of the French Chambers, as if 
there could be any other thought than national 
unity and salvation. He says that he has re- 
ceived no reply to his offer to serve in the army 
under the Emperor, and asserts: ‘* Whatever 
may be the character of the present Government, 
it is better than a provisional one, from the sim- 
ple fact that it is organized. And, if resistance 
san be prolonged, it is it alone which will have 
to submit to the law of the conqueror. But any 
thing in preference to this alternative.” Nothing 
could more plainly show the extremity of France 
than such a letter from such a man, 





Mr. Frepericx Kapp, long a well-known 
citizen of New York, and a most efficient Com- 
missioner of Emigration, who returned to Ger- 
many to reside, last spring, gives the following 
explanation of the greater readiness of the Prus- 
sians for the war : 

“The reason why we were ready sooner than the 
French is that the French marched their regiments, 
incomplete as they were, to the frontier, and orderec 
those who were on leave, or who belonged to their re- 
serves, to join their regiments singly as well as they 
could. These men were scattered all over France, 
while according to the Prussian system every regi- 
ment is raised in a certain district, whcre the reserves 
and those on leave of absence can be called in a few 
hours, When a Prussian regiment reaches the place 
of its destination it is complete and ready to fight 
while it is very difficult in France and other states of 
Europe to reach the normal war strength of the vari- 
ous regiments; in all cases more men were ready for 
service in every Prussian regiment than were —— 
to make them complete. As much as possible the 
married Landwehr men were refused, because a suffi- 
cient number of single men offered themselves. Those 
Landwehr men who distinguished themselves in the 
war of 1863 are assigned to the fortresses, in order to 
give the younger ones an opportunity to serve in 
ront.” 





NotwitHstanpine the vehement assertion 
upon the part of many of the bishops who were 
at the Council, especially of Archbishop Purce.t, 
that the new dogma does not give the Pope any 
claim to political supremacy beyond his own do- 
minions, we observe that the Baron Von Brust, 
the sagacious Austrian Prime Minister, urged the 
abrogation of the Concordat between Austria and 
Rome, upon the ground that it was impossible to 
maintain relations with a power whose preten- 
sions were suddenly found to be illimitable. 





In his “‘ Life of Charles Dickens,” published 
by Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia, 
Dr. R. SHetton Mackenzie offers us a most 
entertaining and instructive personal and litera- 
ry history. Dr. Mackenzte is a very warm ad- 
mirer but not an indiscriminate eulogist of the 
great author, and his graphic and vivacious pea 
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carries the reader on from page to page, from 
one event of Dickens's life to another, from 
one book to the next, blending the story of the 
man and the author so intimately that the whole 
work leaves a very characteristic impression of 
its subject; for in the minds of all his admirers 
the man Dickens is inseparable from the novel- 
ist. ‘The book is full of fresh anecdotes, and of 
copious information and speculation upon the 
originals of many of the most familiar characters 
in the novels, and it is enriched with a collection 
of many of Dickens's uncollected pieces and 
notes hitherto unpublished, with his will and 
Dean STancey’s sermon, It is a fresh and most 
pleasant survey of the busy and beneficent life 
of one of the greatest of our contemporaries, 
Necessarily, it was written in haste, but obvious- 
ly, also, the material has been carefully collected, 
and was held in readiness. To the same haste 
we must attribute one or two little *‘ digs,” which 
we are sorry to see, and which jar upon the gen- 
eral good-humor of a book which will be read 
with great interest by every one who begins it. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 


Ivvepiatety after the declaration of déchéance by 
the Corps Législatif, and the formation of a provision- 
al government, the Republic was proclaimed at the 
Hotel de Ville. A government of national defense 
composed of eleven members and all the Deputies of 
Paris, was constituted, and ratified by popular accla- 
mation, The names of the eleven are Arago, Emanuel 
Cremieux, Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Gambetta, Gar- 
nier-Pages, Glais-Bizoin, Lugene Pelletan, M. Picard, 
Rochefort, and Jules Simon, Gericral Trochu was ap- 
pointed Minister of War, in place of Count Palikao, 
and continued in the position of Governor of Paria, 

The new ministry at once entered into negotiations 
with foreign powers, several of which prom, tly recog- 
nized the Republic as a government de facto, the Unit- 
ed States being among the first. The King of Prussia, 
it is said, declines to acknowledge the new govern- 
ment, and continues to regard [Napoleon ILL as the 
rightful ruler of France. 

mmediately after the surrender of Marshal M‘Ma- 
hon’s army the Prussians, leaving a large force to 
watch Bazaine at Mctz, advanced upon Paris by two 
routes, on the north from Sedan, ond on the east from 
Chalous, and were expected to unite before the French 
capital about the 14th inst. The defenses of the city 
are said to be complete. It is generally admitted that 
no regular siege can take place without such av aug- 
mentation of the Prussian army as would take every 
able-bodied man in Germany. King William is said 
to have declared that he would not attempt to reduce 
the city by a bombardment, but would starve the in- 
habitants into submission by cutting the railway com- 
munications, shutting off supplies, and keeping the 
population in a constant panic by means of harassing 
cavalry raids. Meanwhile the most energetic efiorts 
are making to provision the city for a long siege, and 
the military strength of the defenders has Seen greatly 
augmented by the arrival of General Vinoy from Cha- 
lons with a powerful corps d’armee, The railroads 
and forests about the city have been destroyed, so as 
to delay the Prussian advance, 

Marshal Bazaine stili holds out at Metz, It was rn- 
mored, but apparently without foundation, that he re- 
cently made a successful sortie, and that a large p>r- 
tion of his army broke through the Prussian lines and 
escaped. The defense of Strasbourg is heroically main- 
tained. It is reported that a deputation has set out 
from Berne to intercede with King William against 
the further bombardment of a city which can exert no 
influence on the fortune of the war. The little fortress 
ot Toul holds out gallantly at last advices, and the 
Garde Mobile defending it have inade a sortie with 
some damage to the besievers, Laon, a email town on 
the line of the Prussian advance, surrendered to escape 
bombardment. The Prussians blew up the fortifica- 
tions, 

A London dispatch says that three energetic dis- 
patches have gone through from Washington to Ber- 
in, all against a continuance of the war. 

The Einpress Eugenie and her son are at the Marine 
Hotel in Hastings, England. Her meeting with the 
Prince Imperial was most sad and tonc fing. The 
Prince threw himself into his mother’s arms, sobbing, 
“ O, mon pauvre papa !” 

It is reported that intrigues among some of the Ger- 
man princes have occasioned great uneasinese at Ber- 
lin, and that King William has been entreated to re- 
turn home, 

The Paris correspondent of the World telegraphe that 
advices from Florence indicate that the frattan gov- 
ernment has determined to forestall all revolutionary 
movements in Italy and Rome by an official occupa- 
tion of the Roman territory, without the slightest in- 
tention of harming the Pope, but to preserve the Cath- 
olic world from a great catastrophe. Several members 
of the College of Cardinals have given in their adhesion 
to the necessity of this step. The Italien army now 
holds all the roads north and south leading into the 
Roman territory. An Itatian squadron is at Civita 
Vecchia. No conflict is anticipated with the Zouaves, 
General Kemzler, the Papai War Minister, having given 
his opinion that the Papal forces do not justify any at- 
tempt at resistance. ‘he Prussian government has 
notified the Italian government that ft has no inten- 
tion of interfering in any way with the question of 
Rome. Upon the occupation of the city a popular vote 
will be taken throughout the Papai States upon the an 
nexation of the Papa: territory to Italy. 








GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS, 

The British iron-clad Captain, one of the most pow- 
erful war ships ever launched, foundered off Cape Fin. 
isterre, during a endden gale, on the night of Septem. 
ber 6. She had 500 men on board, all of whom but 
eighteen were lost. 

A convention of Roman Catholic professors at Nu- 
remberg, Germany, has demanded a new council to re- 
vise the proceedings of the recent @cumenical Coun- 


cil. 

It is stated in England that the British and Freneh 
governments, a8 800n as the latter is settled, will de- 
clare war upon China, in order to obtain satisfaction 
for the massacres at Tien-tsin, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur New York State Convention of War Veterans 
met at Saratoga September 6, and passed a long list of 
resolutions, indorsing General Grant’s administration, 
expressing sympathy for the Germans in the present 
war, and for the Cubans in their struggic, and urging 
integrity, union, and harmony in the councils of the 
Republican party. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips has been nominated for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts by the Labor Reform Conven- 
tion of that State. 

The diminutive craft, the City of Ragusa, three tons 
burden, arrived safely at Boston ou the 8th instant, 
having made the trip from Queenstown in eighty days. 

Over a million of dollars have been left by the late 
John Simmons, of Boston, to found a female seminars, 

An immenee natural cave has been discovered near 
Corinne, Utah. It har been explored for two miles 
without any terminatic 1 or outlet being found. 

The Kioway Indians are reported as behaving out- 
rageously, stealing pro sisions, driving off cattle, and 
detying the authority of their agent. ‘Thoy have, how. 
ever, given up the captive Krosier family, 
of a mother and five children, and received $600 as a 
Talsvll, 
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WOUNDED FRENCH PRISONERS ESCORTED FROM THE BATTLE-FIELD BY A DETACHMENT OF BAVARIANS. 
5 [See Pace 620.] 





IMPERIAL HEAD-QUARTERS AT GRAVELOTTE, FIVE MINUTES AFTER THE EMPEROR'S SCENE IN ETAIN, ON THE ROAD FROM METZ TO VERDUN. 
DEPARTURE.—{Sre Pace 615.) [Sre Pace 615.] 
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A BURYING PARTY OF FRENCH PEASANTS ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
(Sze Pace 615.] 
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Travel and Adventure, 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





A JOURNEY THROUGH ICELAND. 


CHAPTER II. 

How the Danish Adventurers settled Reykjavik. — 
Primitive Substitute for Chart and Compass.—The 
Interior of Iceland.—A Volcanic Chasm.—Traveling 
on Horseback. 

Anout eight hundred years ago two young 
Danish noblemen, who had made themselves 
amenable to the law, by some act of rapine or 
violence, found themselves compelled to quit their 
country. They were still strong enough, how- 
ever, to attach to themselves a considerable num- 
ber. of attendants and followers—sufficient to 
found a colony—and they concluded to sail to 
the northwest, and take possession of some one 
of the islands which were known to exist there ; 
for the art of navigation, as 
rudely though very effectively 
practiced in those days, had al- 
ready made very considerable 
progress. 

So they embarked their goods 
and their men on board a ship, 
and set sail. It seems that the 
Faroe Islands had already been 
settled, for the account states 
that they touched at these isl- 
ands on their way, to visit some 
friends. On leaving the Faroe 
Islands they steered to the north- 
ward, in search of Iceland, and 
they adopted a very ingenious 
mode of finding it. They had 
three or four sacred birds on 
board, such as it seems were 
customarily used by navigators 
in those times for the purpose 
about to be described. After 
sailing two days they released 
one of the birds from the deck 
of the ship, accompanying the 
act with certain very solemn re- 
ligious ceremonies. The bird 
ascended high into the air, and 
then, after apparently making 
its survey, turned to the south- 
ward and flew back toward the 
Faroe Islands. This made it 
evident that the voyagers had 
not yet proceeded far enough. 

They sailed on for two days 
more, and then released another 
bird. This second messenger 
went high into the air, and after 
hovering about for a time, de- 
scended and alighted again on 
board the ship. 

They sailed on. <A day or 
two afterward they sent forth a 
third bird. This last envoy, 
after ascending as the others 
had done, flew off toward the 
northward. ‘They inferred that 
the land of their destination was 
in sight, and followed the direec- 
tion which the flight of the bird 
had indicated. 

Whether this method of find- 
ing the way at sea, in lieu of 
the compass, quadrant, and 
charts of the present day, was 
invented by the navigators of 
those times, or was derived from 
the Mosaic account of Noah and 
his dove, is left to conjecture. 

When the ship which con- 
veyed these adventurers ap- 
proached the coast they decided 
upon their place of landing not 
through any survey or examina- 
tion of the shores, but by means 
of a religious rite very charac- 
teristic of the times. They 
threw overboard certain pieces 
of wood which were derived 
from their ancient household 


ICELAND LADIES. 








A VOLCANIC CHASM. 


goods or furniture—and so were invested with a sa- 
cred character in their eyes—and followed these as 
their guide, wherever the winds and currents conveyed 
them. They were led in this way to the harbor of 
Reykjavik, so says the legend; and in this way that 
spot became the seat of the colony. 

The settlement which these adventurers thus com- 
menced was increased from time to time, by the com- 
ing of other fugitives and exiles, until at length it 
became quite an important colony. ‘The rapidity of 
its growth was greatly increased by religious persecu- 
tion in the mother country, in consequence of which, 
in the two or three succeeding centuries, great num- 
bers of people were driven from their native land. It 
is melancholy to think to how great an extent the 
dispersion of mankind over the earth, in modern 
times, has been owing to the cruelty and hate which 
superstition, in the name of religion, has enkindled 
in the heart of man against his fellow-man. Results 
of vast and inexpressible benefit to the race have thus 
been accomplished through the agency of the most 
hateful passions, and at the cost of an inconceivable 
amount of the most intense and bitter individual suf- 
fering. 

The colony gradually increased as centuries rolled 
on, and though the resources of the community were 
small, the people were frugal and industrious ; and as 
a regular, though not frequent, intercourse was kept 
up with the mother country, a considerable degree of 
refinement and cultivation was attained by certain 
classes of the inhabitants. A recent visitor to the 
island, from whose narrative we derive many of the 
facts stated in this article, M. Noél Nugaret, says that 
he found sixteen pianos in Reykjavik, and that dur- 
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ing the five open months of the year the fashion- 
able society of the place, consisting of the fami- 
lies of the merchants, the government officers, 
the professors in the institutions of learning, and 
the naval officers from on board the ships of va- 
rious nations which during that season often visit 
those seas, are as much occupied, in their meas- 
ure, with dinners, balls, concerts, and parties of 
pleasure of every kind, as the corresponding class 
in any of the great cities of more genial climes. 

Journeying can only be performed on horse- 
back, as there are no roads in the country, and 
consequently no carriages. ‘The interior of the 
island is a vast desert of ragged volcanic rocks, 
interspersed here and there with sulphureous 
plains, gloomy and solitary lakes, and vast 
chasms, made terrible sometimes by craters still 
burning, and sometimes by vent holes ejecting 
steam and stones and fire. When we consider 
that the island is about three hundred miles long 
and two hundred broad, it is easy to see how 
great the difficulties must be of making any gen- 
eral exploration of so vast a territory, with no 
roads, no inhabitants, no water communications, 
no resources for food, and no 
natural shelter. 

Still the people have a mode 
of journeying of their own, 
They have a race of horses on 
the island somewhat like the 
ponies of the neighboring Shet- 
Jands—small, wild, or at least 
not more than half civilized, but 
which answer tolerably well as 











beasts of burden, provided the 
burdens are not too heavy. The 
amount of baggage which a 
party requires is large, as the 
tents, the forage, the provisions, 
and every thing else that is re- 
quired must be carried, even 


to a supply of horseshoes and 
nails; and as the animals are 
not strong enough to carry the 
requisite loads continuonsly, and 


as no relays can be procured on 
the route, it is necessary to take 
beasts, so that each 
may do the work in turn and 
relieve the others, those re- 
lieved having thus only to walk 
along at their ease, with no bur. 
dens to bear, until their turn 


two sets of 


comes round again. This sys- 
tem involves the necessity of 
taking a large number of an- 


imals, which make, when the 
party is moderately large, quite 
a long cavalcade. 

The horses employed on this 


service are provided with very 


littl harness or tac kling Che 
silence and solitude, when they 
- fairly enter the interior, being 


such that they seem to be in- 
spired, like the human visitor 
whom they convey, with a sense 
of solemnity and awe, and are 
only too glad to keep at all times 
close to their companions. At 
the commencement of their 
journey, however, they are usu 
ally ready enough to break away 
from the caravan and return, so 
that some restraint upon their 
freedom is required for a cer- 
tain time. ‘The arrangement 
made to secure this is to fasten 
the spare horses each between 
two burdened ones, and to con- 
nect the whole train by fasten- 
ing the head of each horse to 
the tail of the one preceding 
him. Thus the traveler at the 
outset of his journey sees a very 
whimsical cavalcade setting out 
before him, with his guide on 
the foremost horse to lead the 
way. 

It is necessary to keep the 
horses thus ender restraint for 
some distance, until they are far 
enough away from home to feel 
when freed a greater sense of 
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safety in keeping with their companions than in 
attempting to return. Both men and horses are 
glad when this time comes; the horses becanse 
they are liberated from restraint, and the men 


because they can now travel at their ease, and | 


at a more rapid rate. For, of course, while 
fastened together in a line in such a manner, 


it is only at a very slow pace that animals 


can advance over so rough a country, with no- | 


thing but the merest tracks to guide them, as 
in the interior of Iceland there are no roads. 
When liberated from their fastenings to each 
other the horses can go on pretty well, and 
they all, whether laden or light, follow on very 
obediently in line, unless, perchance, a spot of 
verdure comes within sight, as they are moving 
along. Then they have no hesitation in break- 
ing ranks and making the best of their way, 
heedless of all remonstrances, to the alluring 
spot. Here they becoine completely ‘ demor- 
alized,” and it requires disciplinary measures of 


the most energetic character, on the part both | 
of the traveler and his guide, to bring them | 


back to their duty. Some of them are so in- 
toxicated with delight that they lie down and 
attempt to roll upon the grass, with their bur- 
den of baggage bound-to their backs. 

Nor is the country entirely without inhabit- 
ants. As far back as any vegetation extends a 
hut is here and there found, occupied by the 
peasant owner of the animals that feed upon the 
grass. These huts are roofed with turf, and 
some of them, from a distance, present the as- 
pect of a mere grass-covered mound of earth, 
built up in some sheltered corner or recess of 


ligation under which he had put him by throwing 
his park gate open so opportunely. The impres- 
sion which he left upon his audience, and desired 


for having saved his life. 

“Then it is likely the Squire would do any 
thing for you that you chose to ask him?” ob- 
served Trevethick, with the thought of his own 
debt to Solomon’s father doubtless in his mind. 

‘* Well, he certainly ought to do so,” answered 
Richard, carelessly ; ‘‘ but, on the other hand, it 
is not very probable that I shall put him to the 
test.”” 

** Just so,” returned Trevethick, sucking at his 
| pipe; ‘you're independent of the likes of him.” 
jos Altogether,” was Richard’s reply. 

The old man spoke no more, but sat in a cloud 
of smoke and thought for the rest of the evening. 
| Even when ‘*Sol” rose up to go—Harry having 
| retired long since, for they kept very early hours 
at the Gethin Castle—the landlord did not, as 
usual, accompany him, but mixed himself anoth- 
| er glass of his favorite liquor. As for Richard, 
it was not his custom to seek his bed until after 
midnight ; so Trevethick and he were left to one 
another’s company. It was an opportunity to 
which the latter had been looking forward for 
many a day, but which he had never desired so 
keenly as at that moment. 

**Are you likely to be at Crompton soon 
again ?” inquired the landlord, pursuing the sub- 
ject of the evening’s talk. _ 

‘*T have no intention of going there at pres- 
ent,” returned Richard. ‘‘The fact is, Mr. 
Trevethick, between ourselves, I am but a poor 








the rocks, with an opening for entrance in one 
end, like the hole of a wild beast, or the en- 
trance to a tomb, Some of these peasants have | 
rude refreshments to sell to such passing travel- 





ers as come their way. | 

In some portions of the island there are 
groups of these scattered habitations sufficient 
iu number to accommodate a population large 
enough to form a parish, and to require a | 
church. The churches thus provided are, per- 
haps, the simplest and most unpretending tem- 
ples of worship to be found on the globe. They 
are built of wood, on foundations of lava. Many 4 
1em stand in the most wild and solitary places, 
and are accessible only by the roughest paths ; 
and they are often used, as will be seen more 
fully in the sequel, for other than religious pur- 
poses. The minister lives in the neighborhood 
of the church, sometimes in one of the semi-sub- 
terranean huts already described. ‘The religion 
is Lutheran. ‘There are one or two hundred 
churches scattered around the shores, and for 
a short distance into the interior of the island, 
over whom one bishop, a man of simple habits, 
and free and familiar in his intercourse with the 
people, presides, 








TO BE OONTINTED., 


BRED IN THE BONE. 


By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “* A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

WORKING ON A PIVOT. 

Never had Richard been in such high spirits 
as on the evening of that day on which Harry 
had made confession to him of her love, and had 
promised to be his wife should her father’s con- 
sent be gained. ‘It was true that she had been 
fur from sanguine upon the latter point; but 
Richard had his reasons for being of a different 
opinion. It would be better, every way, if he 
could obtain Trevethick’s good-will; not that he 
at all shared in the girl’s dread of his anger, but 
because it really seemed that if he married her 
from her father’s roof he should be fulfilling his 
mother’s injunctions in making alliance with an 
heiress, What with his two thousand pounds in 
goid, and his inn, and his lucky mine, it was 
plain that the old man would have no despicable 
sum to leave behind him; and yet, to do Rich- 
ard justice, this only formed an additional incen- 
tive to a project upon which, at all events, he 
had long set his heart. le had resolved at all 
hazards to make the girl his wife. His love for 


her was as deep as it was passionate; and now 
that he was assured from her own lips of its be- 
ing returned, his heart was filled with joy, and 


spoke out of its abundance. It had been hither- 
to his habit in that family circle round the bar- 


man in comparison with many of those I meet 
there, and their ways and habits are too expens- 
ive for me.” 

‘* Ay! gambling and such like, I suppose?” 
observed the landlord, cunningly. ‘‘ It is ‘ Light 
come light go’ with the money of that sort of, 
folk, I reckon.” 

** Just so; and though my money comes light 
enough—that is, I have not to earn it, since my 
mother makes me an allowance—I don’t choose 
to risk it at the card-table.” 

** Quite right, quite right, young gentleman,” 
answered the other, approvingly. ‘* But there 
are some prudent gentry even at Crompton, I 
suppose. Parson Whymper, for instance, he 
don't gamble, do he ?” 

**Certainly not; he is much too sagacious a 
man, even if he were rich enough, to play; but 
for him, indeed, some say the Squire would have 
come to the end of his tether before this. He 


**And yet Carew don’t want money?” said 
the landlord, musing. 

** Well, I have been his guest,” returned Rich- 
ard, smiling; ‘‘and it is scarcely fair of me to 
speak of his embarrassments. He does not cer- 
tainly want it so much but that he can still af- 
ford to indulge his whims, Mr. Trevethick, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“That's just what I did mean,” said the old 
man, frankly. ‘* Six months ago or so I made 
a certain proposition to the Squire, which would 
have been exceedingly to his advantage to ac- 
cept—” 

** And not to yours?” interrupted Richard, 
slyly. 

‘*Nay, I don’t say that, Sir,” answered the 
other. ‘* But it was one that he ought to have 
been glad to accept in any case, and which it 
was downright madness in him to refuse, if he 
wanted cash. It was a chance, too, I will ven- 
ture to say, that will never offer itself from any 
other quarter. Mr. Whymper acknowledged 
that himself.” 

**T know all about the matter, Mr. Treve- 
thick: the Squire behaved like the dog in the 
manger to you. He won't work the mine him- 
self, nor yet let you work it.” 

‘* For mercy’s sake, be quiet!” cried the land- 
lord, earnestly, and looking cautiously about him. 
** If you know all about it, you need not let oth- 
ers know. What mine are you talking about? 
Give it a name—but speak it under your breath, 
man.” ‘The old man leaned forward with a 
white moist face, and peered into Richard’s eyes 
as though he would read his soul. 

‘* Wheal Danes was the name of the place, if I 
remember right,” said Richard. ‘* Carew has a 
notion that the Romans did not use it up, and 
that it only wants capital to make it a paying 
concern. It is one of his mad ideas, doubtless,” 

Mr. John Trevethick was not by nature a 
quick appreciator of sarcasm, but he could not 
misunderstand the irony expressed in Richard’s 
words. 





parlor fire to play the part of listener rather than 
of talker. He had mainly confined himself to 
the exhibition of an attentive interest in Solo- 
mon’s stories, or in his host's sagacious observa- 


tions with respect to the investment of capital, 


such as: ‘*One couldn't be too cautious where 
one put one’s money ;” and, ** Where the interest 
was high the risk was great, and where it was 


low it was not worth while to let it leave one’s 
hand.” Next to the subject of local superstition, 
**investment” was the favorite subject of debate 


“ee 


** And is that what you came down to Gethin 
about ?” inquired he, with a sort of grim despair, 
which had nevertheless a comical effect. 

Richard could only trust himself to nod his 
| head assentingly. 

** Weill,” cried the other, striking the table 
with his fist, ‘if I didn’t think you was as deep 
as the devil the very first day that I set eyes on 
you! So you are Parson Whymper’s man, are 
you?” And here, in default of language to ex- 
press his sense of the deception that, as he sup- 





between Trevethick and ‘‘Sol;” and Richard, 
whose ignorance insured his impartiality, had 


been the judicious scale-holder between them. 


But upon the present occasion it was the young , 


artist who led the talk and chose the matter. He 
told them of the splendors of Crompton and of 
the marvelous prodigality of its owner, and they 
listened with greedy ears. ‘To vulgar natures, 


the topic of mere wealth is ever an attractive ! 


one, and in the present instance there was an ad- 





ditional whet to appetite in the connection of 
Carew with Gethin. He was naturally an object ’ 
of curiosity to his tenant Trevethick, and never 
before had the old man had the opportunity of 
h ng at first hand of the eccentricities of the 
Squire. In relating them Richard took good 


care to show by implication on what intimate 
terms he stood with him, and hinted at the ob- 


posed, had been practiced on him, Mr. Treve- 
thick uttered an execration terrible enough for 
j a Cornish giant. 

‘*T am not Mr. Whymper’s man at all,” ob- 
: served Richard, coolly. ‘* Mr. Whymper is my 
man—or at least he will be one day or another.” 

**How so?” inquired the landlord, his eyes at 
their full stretch, his mouth agape, and his neg- 
lected pipe in his right hand. ‘*Who, in the 
Fiend’s name, are you ?” 

**T am the only son and heir of Carew of 
Crompton,” answered the young man, deliber- 
ately. 

“You? Why, Carew never had a son,” ex- 
claimed Trevethick, incredulously ; ‘‘leastways, 
not a lawful one. He was married once to a 
wench of the name of Hardcastle, ’tis true; but 
that was put aside.” 


manages every thing at Crompton, as you know.” ; 


**T tell you I am Carew’s lawful son, never- 
theless,” persisted Richard. ‘‘ My mother was 
privately married to him. Ask Parson Whym- 


to leave, was, that Carew was indebted to ris, per, and he will tell you the same. It is true 


that my father has not acknowledged me, but I 
shall have my rights some day—and Wheal 
Danes along with the rest.” ‘ 

The news of the young man’s paternity must 
have been sufficiently startling to him who thus 
received it for the first time, and would, gnder 
any other circumstances, have doubtless excited 
his phlegmatic nature to the utmost ; but what 
concerns ourselves in even a slight degree is, 
with some of us, more absorbing than the most 
vital interests of another; and thus it was with 
Trevethick. The ambitious pretensions of his 
lodger sank into insignificance—notwithstanding 
that, for the moment, he believed in them; for 
how, unless he was what he professed to be, 
could he know so much ?—before the disappoint- 
ment which had befallen himself in the overthrow 
of a long-cherished scheme. 

‘* Why, Mr. Whymper wrote me with his 
own hand,” growled he, ‘‘ that in his judgment 
the mine was worthless, and that he had done 
all he could to persuade the Squire to sell. And 
yet you come down here to gauge and spy.” 

‘* All stratagems are fair in war and business,” 
answered the young man, smiling. ‘‘Come, Mr. 
Trevethick ; whatever reasons may have brought 
me here, I assure you, upon my honor, that they 
do not weigh with me now, in comparison with 
the great regard I feel for you and yours. If 
you will be frank with me, I will also be so with 
you; and let me say this at the outset, that no- 
thing which may drop from your lips shall be 
made use of to prejudice your interests. I have 
gathered this much for myself, that Wheal—” 

** Hush, Sir! for any sake, hush!” implored 
the landlord, earnestly, and holding up his huge 
hand for silence. ‘‘Do not give it a name 
again; there is some one moving above stairs.” 

“It is only Solomon,” observed Richard, 
quietly. 

**T don’t want Sol nor any other man alive to 
hear what we are talking about, Mr. Yorke,” an- 
swered Trevethick, hoarsely. ‘‘ You have gath- 
ered for yourself, you were about to say, that the 
mine is rich, and well worth what I have offered 
for it.” 

** And a good deal more,” interrupted Rich- 
ard. ‘‘Perhaps a hundred times, perhaps a 
thousand times as much. We don’t make 
close a secret of a matter without our reasons. 
H We don’t see Dead Hands, with flames of fire at 

the finger-tips, going up and down ladders that 
, don’t exist, without the most exeellent reasons, 
\ Mr. Trevethick. What we wish no eye to see, 
nay, no ear to hear spoken of, is probably a sub- 
ject of considerable private importance to our- 
selves. Come, we are friends here together; I 
say again, let us be frank.” 

Trevethick was silent for a little; he felt a 
lump rise in his throat, as though nature itself 
forbade him to disclose the secret he had kept so 
long and so jealously guarded. ‘‘I have known 
it for these fifty years,” he began, in a_half- 
choking voice. ‘*I found it out as a mere lad, 
when I went down into the old mine one day for 
sport, with some schoolmates. The vein lies in 
the lowest part of the old workings, at a depth 
that we think nothing of nowadays, though it 
was too deep for the old masters of the pit. I 
remember, as though it was yesterday, how my 
heart leaped within me when my torch shone 
upon it, and how I fled away, lest my school- 
fellows should see it also. I came back the next 
day alone, to certify my great discovery. It is a 
good vein, if ever there was one. The copper 
there may be worth tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands, millions!” Never had the numer- 
ation table been invested with such significance. 
Trevethick’s giant frame shook with emotion; 
his eyes literally glared with greed. 

“* You have been there since ?” observed Rich- 
ard, interrogatively, 

‘* Often, often,” answered the other, hoarsely ; 
“T could not keep away. But nobody else jias 
been there. The place is dark and perilous; 
there are rats, and bats, and eerie creatures all 
about it. And folks are afraid, because of the 
Dead Hand and the Flame.” 

** Your hand and torch ?” 

“Yes. I did my best to keep the place my 
own ; my thoughts were never absent from it for 
aday. And when I had earned a little money 
I put it by, and more to that, and more to that 
again, till Thad got enough to make a bid for the 
lease of the old mine. But Carew was under 
age; so that fell through. I bided my time, and 
bid again; not much—not enough, as I fondly 
thought, to excite suspicion— but still what 
would seem a good price for a disused pit. ‘Then 
I bid more and more; but Carew will neither 
sell nor let; and my money grows and grows in 
vain. I tell you I have laid by a fortune only 
to pour into his hand. It is ready for him to- 
night; there would be no haggling, no asking 
for time—it would be paid him in hard eash. 
How long, thought I, will this madman balk me 
with his whim? He will die some day in his 
cups, or break his neck in hunting, and I shall 
surely come in with my offer to his heir, and 
have my way at last, and win my prize, But 
now, after all my patience and my pains, I am 
overmatched by a Parson and a Boy.” He 
spoke with uncommon heat and passion—not 
complainingly. His face was dark, and his tone 
violent, and even menacing. ‘There was no 
mistake about- his having accepted his compan- 
ion’s invitation to be frank. 

“Mr. Trevethick,” said Richard, gravel a 
** your disappointment would be natural cman, 
if your long-cherished plan had really failed ; 
but you have misunderstood me altogether. i 
am grateful to you for confiding to me the whole 
of what I had already guessed in part; and you 
shall have no reason to repent your confidence, 

Your secret is safer now than it has ever been ; 











firmed. 
myself too much the friend of you and yours, to 
act in any way to your disadvantage.” 

Trevethick looked at him inquiringly, suspi- 
cion and disfavor glowing in his dusky face, 
‘‘But if your story is true, young gentleman, 
this mine will be your own some day ?” 

‘It may, or it may not be, Mr. Trevethick. 
My father’s intentions are not to be counted 
upon, as you must be well aware, for twenty-four 
hours. But if ever Wheal Danes is mine—” 
Richard hesitated a moment, while the land- 
lord devoured him with his eyes. 

‘* Well,” cried he, impatiently, ‘* what then ?” 

‘*T am willing to make over to you, as soon 
as I come of age, by deed, all interest that I may 
have in it—on one condition.” ‘ 

‘*Make over Wheal Danes to me by deed! 
What! .at my own price ?” 

‘*For nothing; you shall have it for a free 

ift.” 
' ‘‘But the condition? What is it that you 
want of me that is not money ?” Hi 

“ T want permission from you, Mr. Trevethick, 
to wed, that is—for I would not speak of love 
without your leave—to woo your daughter.” 

“To wed my daughter!” cried ‘Trevethick, 
starting from his seat; *‘ my Harry!” 

‘*T say provided that my suit is not displeas- 
ing to her,” answered Richard, not without a 
tremor in his voice, for the old man's face was 
terrible to look upon. Hatred and Wrath were 
struggling there with Avarice, and had the up- 
per hand. . 

He rocked himself to and fro, then answered, 
in a- stifled voice, ‘*‘ My daughter’s hand is al- 
ready promised, young man.” 

“It may be so, Mr. Trevethick, but not by 
her, I think; and that her heart has not been 
given to the man you have designed for her is 
certain. You may see that for yourself.” 

“*T tell you I have passed my word to Solo- 
mon Coe that she shall be his wife,” returned the 
other, gloomily, ‘‘and I am not one to go back 
from a bargain.” 

‘* One can only promise what is in one’s power,” 
urged Richard; ‘‘ your daughter's heart is not 
yours to give. In backing this man’s suit you 
have already redeemed your word to him. If 
he has failed to win her affections—and I think 
he has—let me try my chance. I am a fitter 
match for her in years; I am a gentleman, and 
therefore fitter for her, for she is a true lady. I 
love her a thousand times as much as he. As 
for Wheal Danes, I would give you twenty such, 
if I had them, for the leave I ask for, and the 
end I hope for.” 

It was curious to mark how the mere mention 
of the mine by name affected the old man; his 
wrath, which seemed on the very point of explo- 
sion, was checked and smoothed at once, like 
raging waves by oil; his brow, indeed, was still 
dark and frowning, but he resumed his seat, and 
listened, or seemed to listen, to Richard's im- 
passioned pleading. His genuine feeling made 
the young fellow eloquent, and gave a tender 
charm to his always handsome face and winning 
tones. 

Perhaps even the unsympathetic Trevethick 
was really somewhat touched; at all events, he 
did not interrupt him, but when he had quite 
finished took out his watch, and said, in a soft- 
ened tone: ‘‘The hour is late, Mr. Yorke, and 
you have given me much to think about, to which 
I can not reply just now. Your communication 
has taken me altogether by surprise. I will an- 
swer neither ‘ Yes’ nor ‘ No’ at present. Good- 
night, Sir.” He nodded, which was his usual 
salute at parting; but upon the young man’s 
eagerly stretching out his hand, he took it readi- 
ly enough, and gave it such a squeeze with his 
giant fingers as made Richard wince. Then, 
smiling grimly, he retired. 

As his heavy step toiled up stairs Richard 
perceived a slip of paper on the floor, which had 
apparently fluttered out of the old man’s watch- 
case. Upon it were written the three letters, B, 
N, Z. As he held it in his hand he heard the 
landlord's tread returning with unusual haste, 
and had only just time to replace the paper, face 
downward, on the sanded floor, before the other 
reappeared. 

**T have dropped a memorandum, some- 
where,” said he. ‘‘ It is of no great consequence, 
but— Oh, here it is!” He picked it up, and 
replaced it in the hollow of his great silver watch. 

Richard, who was sitting where he had left 
him, looked up with a glance of careless inquiry. 
**Good-night again, Mr. Trevethick.” 

‘*Good-night, Sir.” And again the landlord 
smiled in his grim fashion. 





CHAPTER XVIIL. 
BY MOONLIGHT. 


RicHaRp sat over the fire, revolving his late 
conversation with Trevethick in his mind, and 
picturing to himself what would probably come 
of it. Although the declaration of his love for 
Harry had been thus suddenly made, it had not 
been made unadvisedly, ‘Though he had not ex- 
pected the opportunity for stating it would have 
offered itself so soon, he had planned his whole 
argument out beforehand, with Wheal Danes for 
its pivot. And, upon the whole, he felt satisfied 
with its effect apon his host. The latter had not 
surprised him (except by his frankness) in his 
disclosure respecting the rich promise of the miue. 
Richard's own observation, aided by the clew 
which Parson Whymper’s few chance sentences 
had given him, had convinced him that Wheal 
Danes was a most coveted object in the land- 
lord's eyes; and had it happened to have fallen 
into his own hands, he did really suspect enough 
to have had it searched for ore from top to bot- 
tom. ‘Trevethick had therefore lost nothing by 
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his revelation (as his sagacity had doubtless fore- 
seen), while he had made a very favorable im- 
pression upon Richard by his candor. Cornish 
giants, thought the latter, might be rude and 
brutal, but duplicity was foreign to their charac- 
ter: it was not Blunderbore, but Jack the Giant- 
killer, who dug pitfalls, and pretended to swallow 
what he only Me ina bag. . 

Trevethick had certainly shown strong disfavor 
to the young man's suit, backed though it was by 
such great pretensions; and it was evident that 
but for his hold upon him with respect to the 
mine, Richard would not have been listened to 
so patiently. However, his mouth had not been 
peremptorily closed at once (as he had expected 
it would have been), which was a great point 
gained, and the longer the old man took to think 
about the matter the more likely was self-inter- 
est to gain the day with him. Supposing Rich- 
ard’s representations to have been correct, he 
was certainly ‘a better match” for Harry than 
Solomon was; and he had no apprehension of 
their being refuted. Trevethick would in all 
probability write to Mr. Whymper to inquire into 
the truth of them—but what then? He would 
certainly make no reference to the mine; and as 
to Richard being Carew’s lawful son, had not the 
chaplain himself (whom he could count on as a 
friend to say all that was to his advantage be- 
sides) admitted that, in his eyes, he was born in 
honest wedlock? At all events, there would be 
ample excuse for his having taken such a view of 
the case; while, as to his prospects, he had frank- 
ly confessed that he was, for the present, un- 
acknowledged by the Squire. So long, in fact, 
as he could keep up the pretense of influence, 
either present or contingent, at Crompton, he felt 
his position with Trevethick tolerably secure. 

In all this scheme of dark deceit his love for 
Harry was interwoven like a golden thread, and 
amidst all his plots and plans her glorious face 
would suddenly rise unbidden, and charm him 
from them. He had long since resolved to win 
her, but the late avowal of her love for him, and 
now his partial success to gain her father’s favor, 
seemed to have made her his own already. How 
beautiful she had looked that day upon the tower, 
with the sunlight on her hair! How fresh and 
guileless were her ways! Her very weaknesses 
were lovable, and the cause of love. How touch- 
ing was her simple faith in omens, and how pleas- 
ant to combat it, his arm about her dainty waist, 
as though to protect her from the shadow of 
harm! How pitiful her fear of her gruff father, 
and of this Cornish Solomon; and how sweet to 
calm it, kissing her tears away! - Once more his 
loving arms embraced her—once more his lips 
touched her warm cheeks—when a sudden noise 
awakened him from his dream of bliss. 

The parlor fire had long gone out. It was 
warm for the time of year; but had it been oth- 
erwise he would not have replenished it. The 
candles, too, had burned out, and the moon-beams 
were streaming through the window ; but had it 
been dark he would scarce have been aware of 
it. The house had long ago been hushed in re- 
pose, and yet Richard felt certain that he had 
heard a movement in the passage. 

A stealthy step, yet not that of thief or bur- 
glar; a fairy footfall, rather, which was music 
to his ear. His heart leaped up to tell him that 
on the other side of the door was H Treve- 
thick. He held his breath, and trembled—not 
for fear. Was it possible that, knowing he was 
sitting there alone, she had come down of her 
own choice to bear him company? Had her fa- 
ther told her something—some glad tidings 
which she could not keep from her lover even for 
anight? Or, filled with sweet dreams of him, as 
he of her, had she risen in her sleep, and been 
drawn involuntarily toward him by the loadstone 
of love? But—hark! The bolt that fastened 
the house-door was softly drawn, and the latch 
gently lifted. What could that mean? Why 
was she thus going forth alone, and clandestine- 
ly, at midnight? His heart beat faster than 
ever. For an instant all that he had read or 
heard from his wild companions, and what he 
had himself believed until he came to Gethin, of 
the wiles and inconstancy of woman, flashed 
upon his mind. Had he, bred in the town, and 
familiar with all the ways of vice, been flattered 
and hoodwinked by a country wanton? Jmapos- 
sible. For, though there were no yirtue dn-the 
world, he felt assured that Harry loved himy 
him alone. She must be walking in her sleep. 
Softly, but very swiftly, he left the parlor, and 
hurried to the front-door. It was closed, but 
unfastened. He opened it, and looked out. All 
was as light as day, and yet so different. Every 
object in the street>every stone in the cottage 
opposite, stood out distinet.and clear, but bathed 
in a pale and ghostly atmosphere. The distant 
murmur of the sea came to him like the sigh of 
one just freed from pain. Nothing else was to 
be heard; no human tread disturbed the mid- 
night stillness; but along the winding road that 
led to Turlock he caught the far-off flutter of a 
woman’s dress. She was going at rapid speed, 
and the mext moment had turned the corner, 

wt Pefore he had recognized his Harry; 
iz the inn door softly behind him, 

fter her like an arrow from the bow. 








t the object of it. The sky was 
and the sea—which showed on 
ge surface a broad and shining path 

vere the moon-beams lay—without a ripple. 
On shore there was even less of motion. The 
bramble that threw its slender shadow on the 
road moved not a twig. Nature, green and pale, 
seemed to be cast in an enchanted sleep, and even 
to suspend her breathing, From the point Rich- 


ard had reached he could see the road stretching 
for a full mile, like a white ribbon, save in the . 
middle, where it di 
It led to Turlock only, but at this place 

path struck across the fields to the Fairies’ 


between high banks. 
foot- 





er. ‘To his astonishment, though indeed he had 
scarcely capacity enough for further wonder, 
Harry took this path; he saw her climb the 
stile, and then for the first time look round; he 
sank under the hedge, to hide himself; and when 
he cautiously looked forth again the girl had 
vanished. But he knew whither she was going 
now. He had assisted her across that very stile 
but a few days ago; he had walked with her 
through the hazel copse, and skirted the clear 
trout-stream by her side; and he could follow 
her now at utmost speed, and with less caution, 
for the path was green and noiseless. He could 
hear his heart beat—not from want of breath— 
as though in accord with the silver treble of the 
stream, as he sped along. Through the scanty 
foliage of the dell he saw her light dress gleam 
across the wooden bridge, but he himself stopped 
beside it, peering through the lattice of the 
branches upon her as she stood on the green 
bank .of the Wishing Well. 

Never had moon-beams shone upon a sight 
more fair. Harry was attired as she had been 
on the previous evening, except that she wore a 
shawl, which also served her as head-gear, like a 
hood. This she now unfastened, and taking ont 
the pin that had joined it together, held it above 
the well, which showed, as in a mirror, her lean- 
ing face and curving form, her wealth of hair, 
her frightened yet hopeful eyes, and the rise and 
fall of her bosom, filled with anxiety and super- 
stitious awe. She had come to test her fauture— 
to foresee her fate—at Gethin Wishing Well. 
For an instant she poised the pin, her lips at the 
same time murmuring some simple charm—then 
dropped it into the well’s clear depths, and 
watched it fall. As she did so, another figure 
seemed to glide upon the liquid mirror, at the 
sight of which she clasped her hands and trem- 
bled. Superstitious as she was, Harry had only 
half expected that her foolish curiosity would be 
actually gratified. Moved by the avowal of 
Richard’s love that morning, the obstacles to 
which seemed to her so formidable, she had 
wished to see her future husband, to knew how 
fate would decide between him she loved and 
him whom her father had chosen for her, and yet 
she was terrified now that that which she had 
desired was vouchsafed her. She scarcely dared 
to look upon yonder shadowy form, although its 
presence seemed to assure her of the fulfillment 
of her dearest wish. It was the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of Richard Yorke himself; barehead- 
ed, just as she had seen him last in the bar par- 
lor, but with heightened color, an eager smile, 
and a loving gratitude in his eyes, which seemed 
to thank her for having thus summoned him be- 
fore her. The figure was at right angles from 
her own, but the face was turned toward her. 
She gazed upon it intently, looking for it to faint 
and fade, since its mission had been accom- 
plished. She even drew back a little, as though 
to express content, yet there was the vision still, 
a glorious picture in its fair round frame of moss 
and greenery. Supposing it should remain there 
(her pale face flushed at the thought) indelibly and 
forever, to tell the secret of her heart to all the 
world! . Then a whisper, that seemed to tremble 
beneath its freight of love, whispered, ‘‘ Harry! 
Harry!” and she looked up, and saw the sub- 
stance of the shadow, her lover, standing upon 
the little wooden bridge ! 

Though Folly be near kin to Vice, she does 
not acknowledge the relationship, and, to do 
Harry Trevethick justice, she would never have 
made a midnight assignation with Richard in the 
Fairies’ Bower. She was more alarmed and 
shocked at the too literal fulfillment of her wish 
than pleased to see him there. She shed tears 
for very shame. Whatever reserve she had 
hitherto maintained, with respect to her affection 
for him, had now, she perceived, been swept 
away by her own act. The scene to which he 
had just been an unsuspected witness was more 
than equivalent to a mere declaration of love: 
it was a leap-year offer of her hand and heart. 
She had no strong-hold of Duty left to which to 
betake herself, nor even a halting-place, such as 
coy maidens love to linger at a little before they 
murmur, ‘‘I am yours.” 

There was nothing left her but revilings. She 
upon him a torrent of contumely, re- 

seness, his cowardice, 
Phhither, like a spy, 
should have been 









is treachery in trackin 
to overhear a confe 







sacred with him of # ~ Whatever that con- 
fession might have nd, to say truth, so 
utterly possessed: Bhe been by her passion- 
ate hopes, yearnings, that she knew 


had merely felt, what uttered aloud 
—she now retracted it; she had no tenderness 
for eayés-droppers, for deceivers, for—she did not 
know what she was saying—for wicked young 
mén. Above all things it seemed necessary to 
be ina passion; to be as irritated and bitter 
against him as possible. The copiousness of her 
vocabulary of abuse surprised herself, and she 
did not shrink from tautology. She only stopped 
at last for want of breath, and even then, as 
though she knew how dangerous was silence, she 
bemoaned herself with sobs and sighs. 

Then Richard, all tenderness and submission, 
explained his presence there ; showed how little 
he was to blame in the matter, and, indeed, how 
there was neither blame nor shame to be attached 


to either of them; spoke of his late interview 

with her » gilding it with brightest h 

and cited the marvelous attributes of the Wish- 
He 


ing Well itself in support of his position. 
felt himself already her affianced Sirhends the 
question of their union had become only one of 
time. She was listening to ‘him now, and had 
suffered him to kiss her tears away, when sud- 
denly she started from his embrace with a muf- 
fled cry of terror. Some movement of beast or 
bird in the copse had made a rustling in the un- 
derwood, but her fears gave it a human shape. 
What if Sol should have followed them thither, 
as Richard had fullowed her! What if her fa- 
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ther should have heard her leave his roof, as 
Richard had, or should miss her from it—and 
—oh shame! — miss hin! ‘Home! home!” 
she cried. ‘‘ Let me go home.” And she looked 
so wild with fright that he durst not hinder her. 
Hardly could he keep pace with her along the 
winding path, with such frantic speed she ran. 
At the stile she forbade him to accompany her 
farther. 

** What! leave you to walk alone, and at such 
an hour, my darling?” It was nearly two o'clock. 

“Why not?” she cried, turning upon him 
fiercely. ‘‘I am afraid of none but you, and of 
those whom I should love, but of whom you 
make me afraid.” Then up the white road she 
glided like a ghost. 

Richard watched her with anxious eyes as 
long as he could, then sat upon the stile, a prey 
to apprehensions. To what dangers might” he 
not have already exposed her by his inconsider- 
ate pursuit! Suppose some eye had seen them on 
their way, or should meet her now on her return! 
Suppose her own fears should prove true, and 
her father had already discovered their absence! 
His thoughts were loyally occupied with Harry 
alone ; but the peril to himself was considerable. 
It was impossible that he could satisfactorily ex-+ 
plain his companionship with the inn-keeper’s 
daughter at such a place and hour. The truth 
would never be believed, even if it could be re- 
lated. She had got home by this time ; but had 
she done so unobserved? Otherwise, it was 
more than probable that he should find two 
Cornish giants waiting, if not ‘‘to grind his 
bones to make their bread,” at least to break 
them with their cudgels. In their eyes he 
would seem to have been guilty of a deliberate 
seduction, the one of his daughter, the other of 
his destined bride. Yet, not to return to Gethin 
in such a case would be worse than cowardice, 
since his absence would be sure to be associated 
with Harry’s midnight expedition. He had hith- 
erto only despised this Trevethick and his friend, 
but now, since he feared them, he began to hate 
them. Bodily discomfort combined with his 
mental disquietude. For the first time he felt 
the keenness of the moonlit air, and shivered in 
it, notwithstanding the hasty strides which he- 
now was taking homeward. Upon the hill-top 
he paused, and glanced about him. All was as it 
had been when he set out ; there was no sign of 
change nor movement. The inn, with its drawn- 
down, blinds, seemed itself asleep. The front- 
door had been left ajar, doubtless by Harry; he 
pushed his way in, and silently shut it to, and 
shot the bolt; then he took of his boots, and 
walked softly up stairs in his stockinged feet. 
He knew that there was at least one person in 
that house who was listening with beating heart 
for every noise. 

The ways of clandestine love have been justly 
described as ‘‘ full of cares and troubles, of fears 
and jealousies, of impatient waiting, tediousness 
of delay, and sufferance of affronts, and amaze- 
ments of discovery ;” and though Richard Yorke 
had never read those words of our great English 
divine, he had already begun to exemplify them, 
and was doomed to prove them to the uttermost. 





BURYING THE DEAD. 


Tue work of burying the dead on the battle- 
fields of France is partly done by the peasantry, 
as shown in the engraving on page 612, under 
the superintendence of German officers. A cor- 
respondent, writing from the battle-field of Worth, 
thus describes what he saw while these parties 
were engaged in their melancholy work : 

“*While the burying parties were busy with 
the German dead, on the eastern side of Worth, 
there was more than an exchange of slaughter 
on the western side. Here the Prussians and 
Bavarians had pushed forward in strong force, 
and their fire had told fearfully upon the French. 
Whole companies of Frenchmen had been mowed 
down in their wild attempts to check the enemy's 
advance. It had been a tulerably equal fight in 
some places, for the ground was strewn with 
German dead. But more and more Frenchmen 
had fallen in proportion. Black Turcos and 
wide-trowsered Zouaves lay thick at many points, 
and the cuirassiers had suffered much. There 
were steel breast-plates and brass helmets scat- 
tered thickly on the line of retreat, while the 
dead horses in all directions might be counted 
by hundreds. And so, westward through the 
wood, wert the traces of increasing disaster ; 
officers and men lying grimly where they had 
fallen, some of them in quiet, shady spots, as 
though they were picnickers asleep; pools of 
blood where the wounded had been found ; knap- 
sacks, rifles, and over-coats, either thrown away 
in flight or left by the wounded on the field. 
Then came a spot where the French had rallied, 
and where the dead of both sides lay thick. 
Turcos might be seen who had evidently fought 
to the last, and had tried to fire their pieces as 
they lay. Frenchmen of the line regiments had 
here and there fallen in numbers, as though hav- 
ing halted and faced about in regular order. But 
the aspect of the fields beyond the wood seemed 
to indicate a hasty retreat. Wagons were over- 
turned, baggage was thrown out upon the road- 
side, and many knapsacks were to be seen. No 
one who had passed over that battle-ground of 
Worth when I did could have failed to realize 
that a great disaster had befallen the French arms, 
though most of the wounded had been removed.” 

It seems to be customary to bury the dead of 
both armies indiscriminately together, in pits, or 
large graves, which may contain a hundred bod- 
ies. A writer describes a visit he paid to the 
burial-grounds in the neighborhood of Saar- 
briick: ‘‘ Hier ruhen in Gott,” says one inscrip- 
tion, ‘*28 Preussen, 69 Franzosen. Grab No. 
4.” “Here rest friends and foes together,” “ta 
another inscription, ‘‘6 Prussians, 11 French- 
men.” He observed that the words “‘ and foes” 





had been marked out by some charitable person, 
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A Litte before the great battle of Gravelotte, 
in which the Prussian arms achieved so signal a 
victory, the Emperor of France and his staff left 
the little building shown in our engraving on page 
612, and set out for Verdun. Within five min- 
utes after his departure it was literally riddled 
with shell. 

A second time on the same day the Emperor 
had a very narrow escape at Etain, a little town 
on the road between Gravelotte and Verdan, of 
which also we give a sketch. The Imperial cor- 
tége was closely followed by a party of Uhlans, 
and at this village had only just left a house 
where they had stopped afew moments for refresh- 
ment, when it was surrounded by the enemy. 
But with the Emperor it was, after all, only “‘ out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.” He escaped at 
Etain only to be made a prisoner at Sedan. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A crown gathered at the Piqua, Ohio, railroad sta- 
tion the other day to see General Grant. As the train 
was moving off an old gentleman asked, “Who did 
they say that fellow is?” “ That is General Grant, our 
President.” “Oh,” said the old fellow, “it is, is it? 
Well, stranger, you see, I am not about town much 
and don’t pay much attention to the newspapers, and 
know but little about these things. What tight his 
politics be ?” 


The following rich scene recently occurred in one of 
our courts of justice, between the judge and a Dutch 
witness, all the way from Rotterdam : ‘What is your 
native language?” “I pe no native.” “What is your 
mother-tongue?” “Ich hab no mudder, mynheer.” 
“What did you first learn? What language did you 
speak in the cradle?” ‘I tid not speak no language 
in de cradle; I only cry in Dootch.” Then there was a 
in which the judge, jury, and audience 
The witness was interrogated uo further about 

language. 








“What! tipsy n ?” said a wife to her husband. 
“No, my dear, he, “‘not tipsy, but a little slip- 
ry. fact is, somebody has been rubbing my 
y are as smooth 2s a pane o 
ts till the: th pane of glass.” 


“Come, husband,” said the wife of a note-shaving 
stock-exchange bear, ‘it is time for us to get up; the 
day is breaking.” ‘Well, let it break; I don’t hold 
any of its paper.” 


A little boy havin, 





broken his rocking-horse the 





day it was Donate is mother an to scold him, 
when he silen her by inquiring, ** What is the use 
of a good hoas till it’s broke ?” 





“Where's your filial gratitude, you naughty boy? 
What would you have been without your ny father 
ov pemet “T s'pose as how Td been an orphan, 





“ Why is that waiter so slow ?” said an irritable cus. 
tomer to the Cm ey of a famous restaurant. “ Sir, 
replied the proprietor in a whieper, “ itis he who serves 
the turtle soup.” 
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An assietant United States marshal in Louisville, in 
taking the census, asked a colored woman what = 
sonal property she to which she replied, 
“ Nothin’ but dese tree chillen yere, and dey ain’t wath 
much since the ’mancipation procklermation.” 





The wees of miracles seems to have been success. 
fully resumed in Piqua, Ohio. A few years since, dur- 
ing a religious revival in the church of which the Rev. 
Granville oody was pastor, certain “lewd fellows of 
the baser sort” created a disturbance in one of the 
meetings. Mr. Bouty approached them, took them to 
task for their misconduct, when one of the parties aaid 
to him: “We heard that you were working miracles 
here, and came in to see if it were true.” “No, Sir,” 
said the divine, “‘we do not work miracles, but,” tak- 
ing him by the collar, “ we do cast out devils.” 





It is a noticeable fact that people who change their 
mind often never get a good one. 





A resident along the line of the Adirondack road, 
seeing a lady driving along Broadway, in Saratoga, 
lately, and her coachman with folded arms behind 
thought “that nigger must pay that nice-looking gir 
a pile to drive for him.” 





A Paris bookseller, having applied to a Berlin pub- 
lisher of poet ne prints for a great number of 
copies of portraits of the more illustrious Prussian 
generals, received the following reply: “ There are neo 
copies left ; we send you the originals.” 

Militig mantic 


The women in Utah are very apt to marry Young. 





Srace Carrenters— Actors who saw the air and 
Dore the audience. 





“Sir,” said the astonished landlady to a traveler, 
after he had just sent his cup forward for the seventh 
time, “‘ you must be very fond of coffee.” “ Yea, ma- 
dame, I am,” he replied, * or I should never have drank 
so much water to get a little.” 





belle who dresses nineteen times a day 


A Saratoga 
He de- 


has gone into a decline. So has her father. 
clines to pay his notes. 


——- 


Tom, twitting Sam on the extraordinary size of his 


underetandi said to him: “ You must take cold 
easily, Sam; I should think you would be sick all the 
time.” “‘Howso?” asked Sam. “ Why,” replied Tom, 


* because there’s so much of you on the ground.” 

A poor Irishman, seeing a crowd of people approach- 
ing, asked what was the matter. He was answered 
“:'K’ man going to be buried.” “Oh,” replied he, “I'l 
stop and see that, for we carry them to be buried in 
our country.” 


A Fuirerine Suow—A yacht race, 














A ragged little urchin, begging in the street the oth- 
er day, was asked by a lady who filled his basket if his 

rents were living. “Only dad, marm,” said the boy. 
‘Then you have enough in your basket to feed the 
family for some time,” said the lady. “Oh no, I haven't 
neither,” said the lad; “for dad and me keeps five 
boarders, He does the house-work, and I do the mar- 
ketin’.” 


Arather bashful young man, after a long and arda~ 
ous courtship, found himself one bright even the 
betrothed of a pretty giri, the very pink of ys 
He was about to take his departure, and, after linger- 
ing about the door for some time, he declared and pro- 
tested to Miss Sallie that he couldn't and wouldn't leave 
until she had kissed him. Of course Miss Sallie blush- 
ed beautifully red, and avowed in return that she could 
not and id not do that—she never had done such & 
thing, and never would until she was married. The 
altercation became exciting, until the gentleman 
ectarel © be conten Soon 2ey t 





ne, she said, 
with you.’ You may squec=.: iny 


“Come back, then; TA split the difference 


em a 
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SEDAN AND VICINITY. 


| 


‘‘ Let me see the boy,” said the Hon. Mrs. 
Milner. 

She looked at him with eves of kindly interest. 
Under the corsets of a fashionable West End wo- 
man there does sometimes beat a kind and ten- 


| der heart, for all the Saturday Review. 


EDAN AND STRASBOURG. 

Tu : f Sedan, which we give on this 
pag ipied by the Prus- 
, armies investing that fortress on the day of 
t apit not M‘Manow. it exhibits ata 
gian e the ! ypelessness of the French situation 
there, and expla is the surrender of so large al 
i fn 

The f Strasbourg shows the lines of in- 

stment up to September 10, when the Prus- 

ns had completed their third paraltel. Next 
to Metz, this citv is considered the strongest 
fortress of France on the eastern frontier. ‘The 

t nsist of a bastioned enceinte, very ir- 


: bastions constructed at 
its perimeter, varying in each in- 
but admirably well located for matual 













defer rhe numerous re-entering 
ang t trace’of the enceinte are well se- 
cure towers and dem ms of suitable 
cons j while th its are protected by 
a@ pov | cross-fire from the supporting works. 
The main ditch is filled with water for nearly 
the whole distance around the city. Between 
the city proper and the Rhine, and connected 
with the enceinte, and occupying a coinmanding 
position, is the Citadel, pronounced to be a mas- 
ter-work of Vatnan It is constructed on a 
pentagon, according to the great engineer's first 
sys and } nts five great bastions, with 
their supporting works, and effectually com- 
mands the city andthe Rhine. ‘This strong-hold 
I een ™m im ed during the past twenty 
years, and is jealously guarded from inspection 
by strangers. Immediately close to the Citadel, 
on the city side, are the great arsenals and mili- 


nstitations for which Strasbourg is famous 
Salles d’Armes, the Military Hospital, the 
Artillery School, and the Arsenal de Construc- 


] ‘é 
n, and aiso a mnagnill 





‘ent esplanade. 


— _— 
INFELICE. 

‘THE summer morning was dawning, and the 

violet and golden and crimson lights were begin- 

) yugh the trees of the parks, when 










e Mrs. Milner drove home in her 
carriage from one of the latest balls of the season. 
Mrs. Milner lived in one of the most fashionable 
streets of the Mayfair region of London. She 

a young woman and handsome; but just 

now her face wore that faint, weary, and jaded 

eauty itself acknowledges when, after 

anight of pleasure, the dawnshines upon it. Mrs. 

Milner was very tired and sleepy, and the dawn 
made ner shudder. 


‘ 
When the carria 
1@ Tvotmen got 


e a little ec 


ge drove up to the door, and 
down, there seemed sumething 
minotion going forward, and Mrs. 


Milner, being too impatient to wait, got out and 
found that her servants were very angry with a 
boy who had been asleep on the naked door-step 
in the dawn, and was so sleepy that he could 
= ly be roused to a sense of his situation and 





me, you be hoff!” said one pampered 
menial—a very worthy poor fellow in his way, 
but who really thought it as strictly a part of his 
duty to keep vagabonds from his mistress’s door- 
step as Javert believed it his duty to unmask and 
arrest concealed felons. “‘ Come, just vou be 
hoff! I wonder there's no pleeseman about !” 

** Now then, young feller,” remarked the oth- 
‘r pampered menial, decisively, ‘*it's time you 
were away. Move on!” 

The boy only rubbed his eyes and looked sleep- 
ily at the servants. He was a verv handsome 
boy, looking a little like one of Murillo’s immor- 
t with thick curling hair, and skin al- 
most as dark as that of an Algerian. Certain- 
ly part at least of the dark hue was attributable 
to want of washing. 


| gamins, 








‘* Poor boy!” she said. ‘* He must have been 


very tired. He is a fine-looking child. Why 
did you sleep there, my little boy? Have you 


no. home ?” 

‘* No home, madonna!” said the lad, who had 
roused up wonderfully in the light of the lady’s 
kind eyes. He spoke a lisping, broken English. 
He was evidently an Italian lad, and his face 
now spoke, if faces may be trusted, intelligence 
and truthfulness. 

‘* Bring him into the hall,” said Mrs. Milner, 
decisively. 

He was brought in, and she talked to him in 
his own language. His story was simple, com- 
monplace, and old. He was born in Parma. 
His father and mother were dead. He had come 
to London on the inducement of other Italian 
boys to make a fine living by grinding the or- 
gan in the streets. He did not make a fine liv- 
ing—the padrone ground him much more effect- 
ively than he ground the organ; and he made up 
his mind at last to run away and get into the 
fresh, beautiful country where the birds sang and 
there were no organs. From the Saffron Hill re- 
gion, the home or lair of the organ-boy, he had 
tramped so far on his way. He chose the Hyde 
Park direction because he had often admired the 
trees there, and he thought the country could be 
soonest reached that way. He had contrived to 
steal out of his wretched den when midnight had 
long passed, and he was so tired and sleepy as 
he reached Mrs. Milner’s tempting door that he 
thought it would be pleasant to have a sleep there. 
So he coiled himself up on the door-step and fell 
asleep. 

Mrs. Milner said he must be sure never to sleep 
on door-steps any more. That he might be the 
less in the way of temptation, she bade him sleep 
on a good soft rag in the hall just then, and she 
told the servants to be sure he was not disturbed 
un*il he had had his sleep out, and that he got a 
go d breakfast on waking. Then she went to 
bec herself, and slept very soundly until noon. 

She did not forget her little Italian. That day 
she gave orders that he should have a complete 
bath, be well scrubbed, have his hair combed and 
cut, and have a suit of new clothes, and that a 
bed should be made up for him. She did not 
yet know what to do with him; but it was clear, 
she thought, that while she was making up her 
mind the boy must have clothes to wear, and 
food to eat, and a bed to sleep in. One thing 4 
was certain—she would not turn him into the 
street to sleep on door-steps again. 

The Hon. Mrs. Milner, it should be said, was 
not on terms of the most cordial affection with 
her husband, the Hon. Charles Milner, who, for 
all his rank and his prospective title, was a good 
deal of what Londoners call a “‘ cad.” He was 
a man of low tastes, given to horses and prize- 
fighters and the coulisses of theatres, where the 
actresses were of the ‘‘ Black Crook” or Biche 
aux Bois school. Mrs. Milner married him, at 
the direction of her parents, when she was too 
young to think for herself, or to form any opinion 
as to her own or any body else’s character. They 
never had been happy together; now they were 
trying—and he was successful in the effort—to 
be happy separately. They never had any open 
quarrel, and were generally supposed to get on 
well enough. Mr. Milner was now at Newmar- 
ket, and now at Doncaster, and now at Baden- 
Baden, and his wife was seldom troubled with 
his society. He had a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and he went and voted in all the important 
party divisions, spending the night, when he had to 
wait long to give his vote, in the smoking-room 
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dy-and-water. But he was not very happy even 
in the smoking-room of the House. His highest 
idea of happiness was to be surrounded by a 
throng of vulgar, admiring boon companions, of 
both sexes, who looked up to him, and were 
proud to do him homage. 

Mrs. Milner had had two children, of whom 
only the younger—a girl—was now living. The 
boy had died when a mere infant. Perhaps it 
was some thought of him—some thought that if 
he were alive he would now be about the same 
age as the lad asleep on her door-step—that first 
aroused in the breast of the lady of fashion a feel- 
ing of pity for the little Italian, and a wish to do 
something for him. 

However that might be, she kept little Felice 
Morra under her care, and would not turn him 
out on the world. She sent him down to one of 
her country seats for a time, and he came back 
to London strong, healthy, and happy. The 
child had a beautiful voice, and she had him 
taught to sing, and would play for him on the 
piano herself, and she began to take a positive 
pleasure in his boyish affection and devotion. He 
was a sort of page for her, and a play-fellow for 
her little girl, who was some two or three years 
younger than he. ‘The servants in the house de- 
tested him at first; but his sweet, docile, caress- 
ing Italian ways soon won over the women, at 
least. Mr. Milner grumbled a little at the in- 
troduction of poor Felice into the family, and 
swore a muttered oath or two sometimes when 
he saw the boy. But then he did not often see 
him, and his mind was generally too much occu- 
pied with Ascot, Epsom, the prize-ring, and the 
ballet to trouble himself much with the existence 
of a poor harmless boy. If it had been a pret- 
ty orphan girl, now! But in that case Mrs. Mil- 
ner would probably not have taken such a charge 
into her household. 

Years brought difficulties. Mrs. Milner had 
been so long deciding on the proper occupation 
to which Felice Morra should be put that he was 
actually growing to be a young man without any 
occupation at all. The education he had was 
only what he had acquired from reading alond 
to Mrs. Milner any book or magazine or news- 
paper she wished to have read to her—and she 
did, indeed, keep him pretty constantly occu- 
pied in this way—and from occasionally writing 
at her dictation. He was a delightful singer, 
with a clear, full, sweet tenor voice; he could 
play the piano well, and, indeed, had a great 
natural gift of music. One might have called 
him Mrs. Milner’s secretary, perhaps, now that 
he could no longer be called her page ; but his 
position in the household was beginning to be 
more anomalous and inconvenient every day. 
Mrs. Milner, indeed, was always resolving that 
something must be done with him; but she nev- 
er could make up her mind as to what ought to 
be done. In truth, the poor lad had twined 
himself closely round her heart. She was not 
a happy woman. Years had made her husband 
worse, and herself more lonely; and had also 
made the poor outcast boy whom she had res- 
cued seem more and mote like the son whom she 
had lost. 

She had, indeed, her daughter, a beautiful girl 
somewhat like herself, but darker. Mrs. Milner 
dearly loved her daughter, but the heart of a wo- 
man is always unsatisfied if it has nothing manly 
to love; and Mrs. Milner had no husband and no 
son, and was yet in her prime. So she looked for- 
ward with dread to the sending of her young pro- 
tégé away into the cold outer world ; and yet it was 
now evident that it must be done. Her husband 
had of late begun to grumble and swear at the 
poor young man, and used to make it a point to 
insult him whenever the two chanced to meet. 
Things could not long go on thus. Indeed, only 
for the extraordinary gentleness and patience of 
Felice Morra, reminding one of a Bengalee rather 
than an Italian, a rupture must have taken place 
long ago. But Felice bore all with a quiet, 
docile endurance which observers might have 
thought spiritless. Mrs. Milner long felt con- 
vinced he bore all for her sake, not to disturb 
or distress her, not to have to leave her. She 
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pitied and loved him all the more. She came 
to see, however, that she was mistaken. Fer it 
became at last only too apparent that the Italian 
outcast was passionately in love with Linda Mil- 
ner, his patroness’s daughter. 

Now this was surely, one might have thought, 
a thing to be dreaded, guarded against, foreseen, 
expected, by any rationa] woman; yet Mrs. Mil- 
ner, who was ordinarily a very rational woman, 
never had thought of this. ‘The child, Linda, 
had always appeared such a child to her! 

One day—it was in the country—Mrs. Milner 
came down to breakfast a little late, and her 
daughter was not in the breakfast-room. She 
looked out upon the lawn, and Linda was not 
there; then from another window into a little 
shrubbery, and there she saw something which 
made her first tarn red, and then pale. 

She saw Linda Milner and the young Italian 
walking slowly up and down, apparently convers- 
ing in low tones. They were walking, one might 
perhaps have said, just as any two acquaint:nces 
might walk ; but Mrs. Milner did not think so. 
Ah,no! There was something in the attitude of 
both—of her, as she walked with downcast eyes 
and an indescribable air of timidity, and yet earn- 
estness; of him, as he leaned toward her and 
looked down upon her—which spoké only too 
plainly to Mrs. Milner. 

These two who walked there were lovers! 
And Mrs. Milner herself had brought this about ; 
and only think how Linda’s father would rece've 
the news that his daughter had fallen in lcve 
with an Italian beggar, who was picked up, when 
a child, on a door-step! 

Presently she saw Felice Morra take Linda's 
hand in his and press it to his lips, and then the 
two parted, and Linda, “‘like a lapwing,” ran 
across the lawn and soon entered the breakfa: t- 
room. 

Mrs. Milner could not and would not keep 
back her feelings. 

**Linda, you have made me miserable! I 
have seen all !” 

Linda was a proud girl, long trained to self- 
will. She said, coldly: 

** All what, mamma ?” 

**I saw you walking with Felice, and I saw 
your manner toward each other. For shame, 
Linda! He is in love with you!” 

“* He is, mamma.” 

** Has he told you so?” 

** Yes, dear mamma.” 

The composure of her demeanor quite bewil- 
dered Mrs. Milner. 

“*Then what did you say, girl, when he told 
you this?” 

** At first—nothing.” 

** And at last ?” asked Mrs. Milner, striving, 
not very effectively, to imitate the composure of 
her daughter. 

** At last—well, I told him the truth when he 
pressed me for an answer.” 

*“Then you have the courage to tell me that 
you love him ?” 

“*T have not told you so, mamma; but it is 
true!” 

‘* And you dare to think of marrying him ?” 

** Indeed I do.” 

** Have you thought of what your father would 
say ?” 

““T have thought of it, dear mother; bot it 
can not change me. I love Aim, and I will bear 
any thing for him.” 

** Do you know what he is—what he was ?” 

** Yes, mamma; I know all about it. But I 
know, too, that you have made him your com- 
panion and mine so long as I can remember any 
thing. I did not choose him for a companion ; 
I do choose him for a husband.” 

Mrs. Milner tried expostulation, argument, 
tears, prayers, threats—she was not very good 
at threats, poor woman !—but she could make no 
impression on her danghter. Mrs. Milner was 
miserably unhappy. Despite all she had done 


for Felice, despite her genuine affection for him, 
her whole soul revolted at the idea of his marry- 
ing her daughter. Nobody needs to be told what 
the feeling of caste is in the English aristocracy. 
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This was one of the kindest of women; she had 
done for this youth what not one woman in ten 
thousand would have done; she was strongly at- 


bore was enough for her, It was the body of 
poor Felice Morra, and he was dead. He had 
dragged his exhausted frame to the door-step 


tached to him, and only yesterday had been won- | where, years ago, a poor vagrant boy, he was 


Gering how she could bear to part from him; 
and yet she was positively unable to realize to 
her mind the possibility of such a fantastic ca- 
lamity as his marrying her daughter. After all, 
she felt very much as a benevolent Georgian lady 
might have felt who suddenly learned that the 
slave boy she had specially favored and petted 
had stolen her daughter's heart. 

Moreover, Mrs. Milner was, in some respects, 
a timid woman. She shrank from scenes and 
disturbances and even sudden changes; and she 
dreaded the outburst of her husband’s anger 
when this shocking story should come to his 

ars. 

. At any cost this hideous love business must 
be stopped, and Mrs. Milner now knew but one 
way to stop it, and that was to appeal to Felice 
Morra himself. 

She summoned him to her; she reminded him 
of all that she had done for him; reminded him 
that to her he owed far more than many sons 
owe to their mothers; and she besought him 
with tears to sacrifice himself and his love, and 
leave her daughter. 

‘* Leave her!” he said, bitterly. ‘* Leave her, 
although she loves me, in order that she may 
marry some one whom she does not love! In 
order that she may marry some one of her own 
rank! Ah, God! Mrs. Milner, you can tell 
whether to marry in one’s own class is always 
happiness!” ; 

Mrs. Milner crimsoned. ‘‘It is not always hap- 
piness, indeed, Felice ; but to marry quite out of 
one’s rank is never happiness, except for very, very 
rarely constituted beings. My poor boy, listen 
tome. I know my daughter. She has not the 
nature that could rise superior to the difficulties 
and pains of such a position as you would bring 
her to. I think, perhaps, I could have done it. 
I know she could not. Write her a few lines. 
Tell her, frankly, that you do not think it right 
or honest or for her happiness to continue near 
her, or to hold her to her foolish engagement, 
and go. She will forget you. Poor boy, I am 
sorry to destroy your first romance; but I know 
my daughter, and she will forget you.” 

The poor youth groaned in agony. There was 
something womanish in his nature, and he seemed 
now like to play the woman with his eyes. Mrs. 
Milner pressed him again and again, appealing, 
above all, to his sense of gratitude and the mem- 
ory of all she had done for him. 

**Oh, Mrs. Milner, I only wish to Heaven,” 
he exclaimed at last, *‘ you had left me on your 
door-step, and that I had died there !”” 

But she prevailed, and he surrendered. He 
wrote his few farewell lines; and he left that 
very day the house which had sheltered him so 
long. Mrs. Milner endeavored to induce him to 
cake some money. She offered him enough to 
make a gallant start in life for any youth, but he 
only begged of her to spare him this. When 
she continued to press him with her untimely 
and futile kindness he broke into the only out- 
burst of passion she had ever seen him give way 
to. He quite terrified her by the sudden and 
electric vehemence of his anger; and he left the 
house without even a farewell pressure of her 
hand. 

He made his way to London, and straggled 
about there helpless and wretched as a canary- 
bird turned out of his gilded cage to wander over 
northern forests. He suffered immense, unspeak- 
able misery. So far as the Milner family was con- 
cerned, he seemed to have wholly disappeared. 

Mrs. Milner was right. In a few months 
Linda had nearly forgotten him, or was glad to 
be free of her love engagement with him. Yet a 
little, and she was to be married to the son and 
heir of an earl—a handsome, youthful, brilliant 
lover, whom, indeed, she loved. 

The time came, the wedding took place. In 
the crowd who watched it was one haggard, 
ghastly, stricken wretch, with burning eyes and 
trembling lips, whom hardly any body noticed, 
and who remained in the church, his head bur- 
ied in his hands, after every one had left, until 
the genteel sexton turned him out at last. 

The bride and bridegroom started for the Con- 
tinent. Mrs. Milner went to a ball that night. 

She did not remain long, but left almost before 
the guests had ceased to arrive. She was very 
sad and lonely. She had fancied, somehow, that 
in the crowd at the church there was a face which 
for a moment reminded her of poor Felice Morra ; 
but there was nothing in that, for she was always 
thinking now that she saw faces which reminded 
her of his. She wondered where he was, and 
whether he had got over his grief, and whether 
he was prospering, and had forgiven her. She 
did not dare to allow herself to consider the other 
possibilities—that he was not prospering, that he 
had not forgotten his grief, that he was poor and 
miserable. She kept saying to herself that she 
had acted for the best ; that she had done right ; 
that she could not have done otherwise; that she 
was bound to secure her daughter's happiness ; 
that she had secured it. Thus thinking, as she 
sat in her carriage, she reached her own door. 

There was a slight delay or difficulty or con- 
fusion of some kind among the footmen at the 
door and the servant who opened it. Mrs. Milner 
could not help thinking of the summer morning 
when she found poor Felice Morra asleep on the 
door-step. 

What were the men about? She thought she 
heard half-suppressed exclamations and expres- 
sions of wonder. She got out of the carriage. 
The servants were certainly removing some ob- 
struction from the doorway. With a sinking 
heart and a sickening presentiment of something 
terrible to happen, Mrs. Milner eagerly pressed 
forward. ‘The men were lifting a body from the 
door-step, and they turned to her with awe- 
stricken faces. One glance at the burden they 








found by her, his only patroness. And there he 
had lain down and died. 

Linda never knew the fate of her hapless lover. 
Mrs, Milner kept that sad secret, an abiding ago- 


ny, in her own heart. 





THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. 


We give below the most spirited, as well as 
the most fuithful, translation of this celebrated 
German war song which has yet appeared in 
English. It was made expressly for Harper's 
Weekly : 

A voice resounds like thunder-peal, 
"Mid dashing waves and clang of steel, 
“The Rhine! the Rhine! the German Rhine! 
Who guards to-day my stream divine ?” 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 


They stand, a hundred thousand strong, 

Quick to avenge their country’s wrong; 

With filial love their bosoms swell: 

They'll guard the sacred iandmark well. 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine, 


And though in death our hopes decay, 

The Rhine will own no foreign sway; 

For rich with water as its flood 

Is Germany with hero blood. 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 


From yon blue sky are bending now 

The hero dead to hear our vow: 

“ As long as German hearts are free 

The Rhine, the Rhine, shall German be.” 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 


“While flows one drop of German blood, 

Or sword remains to guard thy flood, 

While rifle rests in patriot hand, 

No foe shall tread thy sacred strand.” 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 


Our oath resounds; the river flows; 

In golden light our banner glows; 

Our hearts will guard thy stream divine: 

The Rhine! the Rhine! the German Rhine. 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 





THE SIMPLE SCHOOL OF NOVELS. 


Tue simple school of novels is a born native of 
England. Fielding, Richardson, Goldsmith, De- 
foe, Miss Burney, Jane Austen—all these are 
claimed as representatives of the simple school ; 
and at no time since stories and story-telling have 
prevailed have there been wanting enough of 
them to prove and satisfy the national taste. 

Love is more or less the burden of all novels ; 
but it is interesting to note how different a figure 
is cut by the god that is said to be blind in the 
pages of simple novelists from that played by him 
in those of their fast and sensational competitors. 
As a matter of course, love does not run smooth 
here any more than elsewhere ; but its even cur- 
rent is not interrupted by the turbulence of pas- 
sion, or by the breaking down of the restraints 
of duty. A wife too many or a husband too 
few is not with the simple school the obstaele to 
united bliss. Novels of the sensational school 
have accustomed us to conquering heroes — 
tremendous fellows with henatliag limbs, killing 
glances, and withering smiles, and by whose very 
presence the hearts of women are fluttered, as 
the Volscians were fluttered at Corioli by the 
apparition of Coriolanus. ‘The normal state of 
their heart is that of a volcano apparently quiet, 
but in reality boiling, burning, and seething with- 
in, and periodically inundating its female neigh- 
bors with the scorching lava of an unexpected 
erotic eruption. In the simple novel the hero is 
a much less formidable and distinguished per- 
sonage. It is perhaps a slight drawback to his 
dignity that he is not unoften a bit of a “‘spooney ;” 
but then he has the advantage of resembling, in 
that as in other particulars, the masculine objects 
of our own experience. Far from having, like 
the overpowering hero we have just been con- 
sidering, a past so full of sin and shame that the 
retrospect, as in the case of the fugitives from the 
doomed cities of Holy Writ, is positively petri- 
fying, he is usually, when first introduced to our 
notice, as bashful before a petticoat as a curate 
is before lawn sleeves. We are expressly given 
to understand not only that he is (as Thackeray 
said every woman thinks her own son) a Joseph, 
but that he has yet been fancy-free. His heart 
has not been injured even to the extent that would 
be implied by its having given temporary lodg- 
ment to a score of boyish fancies. His affec- 
tions are fresh and unworn when he consecrates 
to the heroine his first passion, and exalts her, 
in the words of one of our simple novelists, to 
the throne of his spirit, to be his darling, his 
sovereign mistress. When relentless fate in- 
volves the fast or sensational hero in some tragic 
loss, cuts off his fiercely worshiped mistress in 
the zenith of her m ing beauty—we trust 
the reader recognizes the original sources of 
these imposing expressions—or flings her, ar- 
dently reluctant, into the rival embraces of some 
passionless plutocrat—he, like Ajax defying the 
lightning, stands immovable. He bears a laden 
breast; but the only signs by which you may 
know that the simoom has swept over and scorch- 
ed him are that he smokes perpetually in som- 
bre silence from chibouques of fabulous rarity 
filled with tobacco that never gets into the mar- 
ket, and that he loses or wins his money at 
rouge et noir as calmly as though he were blow- 
ing soap-bubbles. Not so our simple hero. If 
the little lady o- his love comes to trifling hurt, 
his heart beats thick and fast. If she seems to 
be coquetting with some other swain, he is ready 
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| to make away with himself in desperation. If 
| he can pick up a little hair chain that bas been 


on her person, he carries it away with him, and 
wears it next his heart until he can place there 
a sweeter substitute—herself. 
simple novels is a companion picture. She 
would as soon think of drowning herself in the 
nearest pond or hanging herself on the nearest 
tree as of sitting on the grass under an um- 
brageous beech, after the fashion of a fast hero- 
ine, with a blue-eyed stranger she meets for the 
second time, and to whom she has never been 
formally introduced. What Francesca da Rim- 
ini terms La prima radice del’ amor strikes into 
her heart very differently and far more slowly. 
Only by fine gradations does she come to asso- 
ciate the presence of her lover with an undefined 
feeling of happiness, and to discover her own se- 
cret by noticing that she is more particular about 
her personal appearance when she hears his foot- 
step approaching. The scene in which the hero 
proposes and is accepted, or rejected, or told to 
wait, as the case may be, is marked by the same 
absence of passion and exaggeration, and the 
same deference to propriety and human nature. 
The most natural of all the simple novelists, with 
a fidelity to nature which is sometimes a little 
perilous, allows his hero to make a bigger fool 
of himself at that critical moment even than dur- 
ing the other portions of his undazzling career ; 
thinking, doubtless—and, to judge by success, 
thinking justly—that the ludicrous figure he cuts 
will be condoned by the reader on the principle 
of hanc veniam damus petimusque vicissim. **Un- 
happy the man,” exclaims Lamartine, “‘ who has 
not been a poet once in his life!” A simple nov- 
elist often seems to think that unhappy is the man 
who has not made a fool of himself once in his 
life. It is consoling to think that the vast ma- 
jority of the masculine species have shared in at 


least that one piece of felicity. = 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Axovt three miles from Cassel, the former capital of 
the electorate of Hesse-Cassel, Germany, stands the 
castle of Wilhelmshéhe. It is situated on the top of a 
hill, and commands a beautiful view of the country 
around. The castle is built of white sandstone, and 
consists of a large tower, with a massive building on 
each side. A flight of stairs leads from the tower di- 
rectly into a beautiful and picturesque garden. Wil- 
helmshéhe was built about 1783 by the Elector Wil- 
liam, and there he died; but his son and heir was 
driven away from Cassel by Napoleon L, who made it 
the capital of the Westphalian kingdom, and gave it 
to his younger brother, Jerome Napoleon. Jerome, 
however, was forced to leave it, in consequence of the 
German uprising in 1813. Political disturbances cansed 
the reigning Elector to flee in 1848, and, though quiet 
was afterward restored, Prussia took possession of 
Hesse-Casse] in 1866, in consequence of the Elector sid- 
ing with Austria in the German-Italian war. Since 
that time Wilhelmshéhe Castle has not been used. But 
now the late Emperor of the French, Napoleon IIT., is 
at the castle, a prisoner of war, though with a large 
number of attendants. How long he wili remain there 
is uncertain, but very likely until a settlement is made 
between France and Prussia. 


Nearly two hundred horses can now be accommo- 
dated upon the racing-grounds at Jerome Park. The 
fall races, which commence on October 6, will embrace 
a great variety of races, and itis said that almost every 
fine race-horse in the Uni i and Canada will 
be present. ’ 


We have seen it stated that the last sale of a slave 
in the South occurred in Virginia, under the following 
circumstances: The news had just come of the retreat 
of Lee’s army, when a gentleman offered a slave to 
a farmer of Augusta County. After a considerable 
bargaining on both sides the negro was sold for one 
hundred cabbage plants. 





Common petroleum, rubbed over the face and hands, 
is said to answer every purpose Of a mosquito net. 
We should suppose it would! 





Sarracenia, a plant indigenous in the northern part 
of the United States, is considered by many physicians 
a sovereign remedy for varioloid and small-pox, This 
valuable plant grows wild in the swamps of Nova Sco- 
tia, and at the proper season the root is gathered and 
preserved for use. The Journal of Applied Chemistry 
says that no other medicine reaches the disease in the 
same effective manner ; that sarracenia deprives vario- 
loid matter of all contagious properties ; and that, how- 
ever numerous the eruptions on the body of a patient, 
there is rarely the least scar left. This plant is often 
used as a preventive. But here a grand query arises- 
Can it be made to take the place of vaccination? Can 
not somebody thoroughly investigate the subject ? 


One dark night, not long ago, a burglar entered a 
private residence in Sixth Avenue. On ascending one 
flight of stairs he observed a light in a chamber, and, 
while hesitating what to do, a large woman suddenly 
descended upon him, seized him by the throat, forced 
him down through the hall, and pushed him into the 
street before he had time to think. ‘‘ Heroic Repulse 
of a Burglar by a Woman,” was the way the story ap- 
peared in the newspapers nextday. But when friends 
called, and congratulated her upon her courage, she 
exclaimed: “‘ Goodness gracious! I didn’t know it was 
a burglar. If I had I should have been frightened 
half to death. I thought it was my husband come 
home drunk again, and I was determined he shouldn’t 
stay in the house in that condition.” 


Another woman, living in Pittsburg, heroically came 
tothe rescue of her husband in this wise. The man 
had been arrested on suspicion that he had made a vio- 
lent assault upon another man. He had a broken 
head, and the evidence was strong against him. But 
wife swore that she herself inflicted the wound in his 
head with a poker! So the magistrate could anly dis- 
charge the husband from custody. 





Rubens, the celebrated painter, was evidently pos- 
sessed of warm affections and a domestic character, if 
we are to judge at all by the numerous pictures he left 
of his wives and children. He seems to have delighted 
in multiplying and varying these beloved objects under 
every possible aspect. Five known portraits by him 
of his first wife, Isabella Brant, still exist, and no less 
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ond wife, Helena Forman. He was married to his first 
wife in 1609, and for seventeen years she was his faith. 
ful companion, She Jeft him two sons, and he greatly 
deplored her loss, Several years after her death he 
married again. At the time he was in hie fifty-fourth 
year, and his bride, Helena, scarcely sixteen, The ex- 
traordinary beauty and modesty of this young girl 
awakened a strong love and admiration in the heart of 
the artist, which remained undiminished til) his death. 
By her he had five children, Rubens’s first wife, also, 
is represented to have been very handseme, 





Marshal M‘Mahon wrote to his wife, after the battle 
of Worth, a touching account of his efforts to main- 
tain his position, Yet it is in the language of a hero. 
He spoke of the masses of Prussians which surround- 
ed him, and of the heroism of his soldiera He said 
that, in despair at finding himself abandoned and with- 
out ammunftion, he sought for death, but the bullets 
would not touch him, 


Each war of modern years has brought into prom- 
inence one particular mode of attack or defense. The 
Crimean wai (1854-1855) demonstrated the utility of 
iron-clad ships.) ‘The Italian war (1859) brought rifled 
cannon into prominence. The American war (i861- 
1865) established thé use of torpedoes. The Austro- 
Prussian war (1866) showed the potency of the needle- 
gun; and the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 has estab. 
lished the use of the mitrailleur. 





Count Bismarck’s two sons took part in the battles 
before Metz. One of them was wounded; the other 
had his horse shot under him. 

Hippophagy has received a fresh impulse from the 
war. Butchers find the battle-field a good place to buy 
horses which were intended for a nobler use. 





Some time ago two ladies happened to occupy the 
same seat in a car from Ba'timore. One, however, was 
modest and unassuming; the other, fussy and over- 
dressed. There was a violent storm prevailing, and 
the first lady remarked that it was a trying time for sail- 
ors along the coast. 

* Yea, I know it is,” affectedly responded the other 
lady. “J know all about these ‘ere east-northeasters.” 

“ Ah! you've had some experience personally, I sup- 
pose ?” inquired the first lady. 

“You may well say that, ma'am. Why, bless yer! 
my husband, Captin John Freenail, is Captin of Ches- 
peck Bay. He used to be Captin of Choptank, Chris- 
tiania, Brandywine, and sich like creeks; but he’s got a 
canawl-barge commission, and carries hay to Peters- 
burg now. I guess, likely, maybe, your husband is a 
sailor too, ain't he?” 

“Yes, my husband is a sailor.” 

“T thought that; you look just like a sailor's wife. 
Is your husband a captin ?” 

“No, not at present.” 

“ Mate ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Sailor ‘fore the mast ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Wa’al, now, that's singlerJ Not a captin, nor mate, 
nor ‘fore the mast! Why, marm, what does your hu» 
band do ?” 

“He commands a ficet at present, I believe.” 

“You don’t say! Why, who may your husband be, 
marm 7?” 

“ Admiral Porter, ma’am.” 

“Mrs, Captin John Freenall” suddenly subsided into 
insignificance. 





An “old folk’s” party at Mystic River, Connecticut, 
was composed of fifteen persons whose united ages 
were 1140 years. The oldest was ninety-two, the youn- 
gest sixty-two. At a little village in Maseachusetta, 
recently, five ladies took ten together, whose united 
ages were four hundred and twenty-five years. 





A sort of velvet tissue is now woven from the hair 
of cats and rabbits. The fabric 1s considered beauti- 
ful. ~ 





Brigham Young proposes to abolish Mormonism, 
provided the United States will pass laws compelling 
every man to marry, and punishing every one “who 
interferes with his neighbor's wife, or with single 
women.” 





The following conversation is given in the France 
en Orient, as having taken place in the commission 
ordered to examine the plan of the declaration of war, 
before it was submitted to the Chambers: 

M. De Kerartry. “ Marshal, are we ready?” 

M. Leneevr. “ Quite ready.” 

M. De Keratry. “Will you pledge your word of 
honor? Think what a crime it would be to plunge 
France into war, without having foreseen and provided 
for every thing!” 

M. Lesavr. “I give you my word of honor that we 
are completely ready.” 

M. De Cassaonac. “One word more. What do you 
mean by these words—to be ready ?” 

M. Lenavr (authoritatively). “I mean by them that 
if the war were to last a year, we should not have ‘to 
buy a button of a gaiter.” 





“Man and Wife,” Wilkie Collins's latest novel, has 
been dramatized by the author for the London stage, 
and has also been brought out ‘n this conntry. Collins 
has been for a long time a successful writer of dramas. 
In connection with Dickens and Fechter he drama- 
tized Dickens's Christmas story, ‘“‘ No Thoroughfare,” 
which was put on the stage, by Fechter, at the Adelphi 
Theatre. 





At a late election, held in Wyoming Territory, for 
delegate to Congress and local officers, the women 
voted generally throughout the Territory, ~ 





Near Barfield Point, Arkansas, excavations have 
been recently made into an Indian mound about twen- 
ty-five feet high, and about an acre in area at the top. 
The result has been the discovery of human skeletons 
eight and ten feet in height. Surely there “ were gi- 
ants in those days”—long gone by. 





A jeweler of Saratoga has fn his possession a rare 
trinket, especially valuable from having once been the 
property of the Empress Carlotta. It is a lady’s watch 
and chain, intended to be worn pendent from tho neck 
like a locket. The face of the watch is plain white; 
the reverse side, which is desi;ned to be worn ont- 
ward, is set in a beautiful lapis lazuli, encircled. wita 
diamonds, and having in the evntre a raised ietter & 
in German text, richly stadded with brilliants. The 
chain is heavy, containing six large links of biue lapie 
lazuli, with intermediate links of gold, set with dia- 


than eighteen known portraits and sketches of his sec- | monds. 
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But now there is an organized corps of 
grave-diggers, while the red crosses which dis- 
tinguish the bearers of the wounded, and the 
black and white dresses of the Sisters of Mercy, 


| convey the aspect of a procession of pilgrims ap- 


proaching a holy shrine rather than of soldiers 
invading a hostile country. Of the Kranken- 
triiger (bearers of the sick) some are men of the 
Landwehr, others are students from the hospi- 
tals and universities in plain clothes. All dis- 
play the red cross, stamped on a white cloth, 
which is tied round the left arm. 


Nor is the | 


picted in the engraving on this page, who tend 
the wounded without distinction of nationality. 


‘As a further illustration of this tenderness for | 
|} at every step. 


the wounded, we give on page 612 a sketcli of 
the removal of wounded French prisoners from 
the battle-field of Worth, escorted by a detach- 
ment of Bavarian soldiers. A private letter, 
written from Haguenau soon after that battle, 
says: ‘* Nearly every house and stable at Weis- 
senburg is full of wounded, as are also all the 
villages round about, and a large number of 
wooden sheds have been erected as temporary 
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PEASANT GIRLS TENDING THE WC 


service devoid of danger. Recently a nun, while 


| tending the wounded, had both of her legs car- 


ried off by a cannon-ball; and at the battle of 


| Thionville, says a Prussian dispatch, the French 


fired—it is to be hoped in ignorance—both on 
surgeons and ambulances. Besides the Sisters 
of Mercy in black and white, there is a corps of 
Sisters who wear dark slate-colored dresses and 
white hoods. But there are also, it is to be 
hoped, every where where woman is to be found, 
amateur Sisters of Mercy of the old-fashioned, 
unorganized sort, such as the peasant girls de- 


| hospitals outside the town. 


Iw SS 


NDED ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Here also, at Ha- 


| guenau, the red cross floats from nearly every 


window. A number of poor fellows, chiefly 


| Turcos and Zouaves, arrived here this evening. 


It was pitiable, indeed sickening, to watch them 
crawling painfully through the streets. ‘They 
offered, in truth, a shocking spectacle—their 
heads bound up in dirty cloths, their gay uni- 
forms smirched with mud, and in many instances 
covered with blood. They had thrown away 
knapsacks, and even boots and clothes, in the 
flight, and looked as pitiable a set of men as 


| 


[SerremBer 24, 1870, 


could easily be seen. In the majority of cases 
they had received bullet-wounds in the feet or 
legs, and dragged their slow way along in agony 
Let Prussia boast—for she can 
truthfully do so, and it is a matter of which a na- 
tion may ipdeed be proud—that, the fight once 
over, friend and enemy are treated alike, and no- 
thing is spared to ease the suffering, to soften the 
miseries of the wounded foe. Nor are instances 
of individual kindness wanting. I noticed the 
Prussian soldiers helping the poor crippled men 
along, and carrying in their arms those who 








seemed too faint to walk. Others pressed upon 
them cigars, which were eagerly accepted, and 
even money, with which, goodness knows, the 
donors could ill afford to part. All honor to the 
gallant fellows who show such a nobie spirit, and 
who, the fight once over, can be as tender and 
kindly compassionate as women toward the suf- 
fering and the poor! ‘These instances of true 
charity all occurred, so far as I witnessed, among 
the private soldiers; the officers, perhaps too 
busy to attend to such trifles, passed by on the 
other side.” 
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THE LOSS OF THE “CAPTAIN.” 


WE give on this page a sketch of the new Brit- 
ish iron-clad ship of war the Captain, which re- 
cently foundered off the coast of France in a | 
heavy gale, carrying down with her all but eight- | 
cen of her crew of five hundred men. ‘The Cap- | 
tain had two large turrets placed amidships, in 
each of which were mounted two 25-ton rifled 
guns, throwing a solid elongated projectile of 





BRITISH IRON-CLAD “CAPTAIN,” LOST 


600 pounds, or a shell of proportionate weight ; 
and in the forecastle and poop there were two or 
three bow guns and stern-chasers of smaller cal- 
ibre. Full ship-rigged, with two independent 
screws, engines of extraordinary power, steering 
apparatus of curious perfection, and every mod- 
ern improvement which has ever been found of 
value in the equipment of a ship of war, the Cap- 
tain was considered one of the most magnificent 
specimens of naval architecture afloat. The 
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STEAMERS LAID UP AT BREMEN. 








thickness of her plating varied from six to ten 
inches. On her first trial-trip, last July, she be- 
haved admirably in a heavy gale. ‘The cause of 
her foundering in a gale which other ships easily 
weathered 1s yet unknown, but will probably be 
ascertained from some of those who were so for- 
tunate as to survive the disaster. The captain 
and Captain Co.rs, who claimed to be the orig- 
inator of the turret system, were among those 
who were lost. 





SE’’TEMBER 6ru OFF CAPE FINISTERRE. 
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STEAMERS LAID UP AT BREMEN. 


Tue effect of the war upon German commerce 
is shown in the engraving of the Bremen docks, 
on this page, where a large number of ships and 
steamers are now lying idle, having been with- 
drawn from the seas to secure them against cap- 
ture by French cruisers. A correspondent who 


| visited Bremen a short time ago thus describes 





the appearance of the city since the commence- 
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‘* Bremen was formerly a | 
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iy merchants of the city. Bre- | 


“Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven.” 
The robust and ungallant old proverb has it, 
‘* Five hours for a man, six for a woman, and 
seven for a fool;” but life was slower and less 
exhaustive than it is now when that proverb was 

writtet. 

Keats wrote well when he said: 

“O magic sleep! O comfortable bird, 

That broodest o'er the troubled sea of the mind 

Till all is hushed and smooth.” 

But, after all the poets’ fine sayings, there is a 
single sentence of Cervantes that, in my estima- 
tion, beats them all. He puts it in the mouth 
of that jovial materialist; Sancho: 

‘*Now blessings on him that first invented 
sleep! it covers a man all over, thoughts and all, 
like a cloak ; it is meat for the hungry, drink for 
the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the 
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I ich pleased at being dragged from 
homes, their families, and their peaceful 
by th rheir general bearing 
xcept! mally good; they do not look smart, 
re is no pipe-clay, yet they seem precisely 
s of men an ofticer would wish to have 
id him, for they are safe to follow where he 
stand and die where he bids them. The 
{ verians, like all other Germans, are of one 
1 the matter of this war. ‘They say they 
t to fight for the father-land, and they de- 
know no more. On this question Ger- 

y seems to liave but one heart,” ° 


bv this we 








hat beautiful rhapsody of 
Mab,” with the lines: 


“How wonderful is Death, 


r—a steady, stern-faced body of men, who t ) ) 
> would fight most certainly, but | and we can not resist quoting it here : 


Young, in his ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” assumes a 
depreciating strain, and snubs sleep as a mere 
paltry time-server in these five smooth lines : 
“Tired Natare’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 

He, like the world, his ready visits pays 

Where Fortune smilies; tie wretched he forsakes; 
Swift on his downy my flies from woe, 

And visite lids unsullied by a tear.” 

Some old writer of the Elizabethan Church 
breaks forth in one of his sermons into quaint 
conjectures as to Adam's feelings when his first 
sleep oppressed him. It must have seemed like 


| dissolution, a fading away into the chaos from 


Death and his brother Sleep.” 
Allegory is a dangerous edge-tool, and very apt 
suap in the hands of the workman. An alle- 
y l impers jon should be shown quickly, | 
antly withdrawn. No inquiry should 


le into its antecedents or its future. It is 
ful allegory to call Death the brother of 


Sleep, but what would you say if you were asked | 


vas Sleep's third cousin, or his aunt, or his 
‘or his godfather ? 

the holiday time of life, as death is 
During haif man’s lite 
Man 
stfulness half his life to enable him to 
Shakspeare, who has 
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the other half. 


vritten finely about most things, has written | 


nobly on sleep. Witness that grand pas- 
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Chief nourisher in lifc’s feast.” 
What a prodigality and even confusion of meta- 
3! Sleep a dare, a death, a bath, a bal- 
sam, a secoud course, a chief dish, and all in 
four lines! Shakspeare was fond of contrasting 
troubled royalty with contented poverty. The 
antithesis often occurs in his writings. ‘Thus, in 
‘+ Henry the Fourth,” the Prince says: 

“Sleep with it now, 

Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 

As he whose brow with homely biggin bound 

Snores out the watch of night.” 

Boerhaave tells a story of a cranky German 
physician, who maintained that sleep was the 
nataral state of man, and that to be awake was 
to be in a state of disease, under which belief this 
Teutonic dormouse eventually slept himself into 

oplexyv. 

t is sleep? yoa ask the doctors and the 
iologists, and, as usual, they tell you the 
mus and results of sleep, aud expound its 
, but help you no further. In fact, all 
they know about it’ is that it is. Blumenbach 
attributed it to a diminished flow of arterial 
blood to the brain, but Dr. Elliotson, his*com- 
mentator, justly remarks that this slower circu- 
lation is a consequence, not a cause, of sleep. 
Pressure on the brain produces involuntary 

», but, nevertheless, there need not necessa- 

be pressure in true and natural sleep. Here, 
irrive at one of nature’s closed doors. 






daiagnosi 


rain, we 
Che writers on sleep have noted several of its 
phenomena. At the battle of the Nile some of 
the ships’ boys, worn out with fatigue, fell asleep 
it. the foot of the guns that were for a moment 
ceasing their remorseless fire. ‘There have been 
men so accustomed to the din of furges and the 
noise of mills that they could not sleep in quiet 


ag 


places. 
oldiers were often seen marching fast asleep. 
Some great men, like Napoleon, have been able 
to sleep at will. Sir Walter Scott always said 
he required seven hours’ sleep to refresh his 
huge brain. 
the words of a quotation from Alcseus, of which 
he was fond: 


“Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix.” 
But Sir William Jones took a less ascetic view 

of iife when he wrote his paraphrase; 


During the retreat from Corunna the | 


Sir Edward Coke used to say, in | 











whence at God's word he had emerged. Poor 
Hartley Coleridge has a fine sonnet gn the sub- 
ject of what awoke Adam from his first sleep, 


“What was't awakened first the untired ear 
Of that sole man who was all human kind? 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere? 

The four mellifuous streams which flowed so near, 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined ? 

The note of bird unnamed? The startled hind 
Bursting the brake—in wonder, not in fear, 

Of her new lord? or did the holy ground 

Send forth mysterious melody and greet 

The gracious pressure of immaculate feet? 

Did viewless seraphs nestle all around, 

Making sweet music out of air as sweet, 

Or his own voice awake him with its sound?” 


The poets have written their best in their com- 
parisons of death and sleep, 


“Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking,” 


writes Scott; but the old Jesuit poet, Crashaw, 
uses the word sleep with ineffably more tender- 
ness and a deeper feeling in his beautiful elegy 
on two lovers; 


“Do not weep. 
Peace! the lovers are asleep, 
They, sweet turtles, folded fe 
In the last knot that love could tie 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 
Till this stormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morning dawn; 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they wake with that light 
Where day shall never sleep in night.” 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

“T nave a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine that has been in constant use for about 
fifteen years, not only for the family, but as a 
means of gaining a living. During the war I 
used it to make cavalry pants, and since then 
It is as good 


to-day as when it was bought, and I would not 


for dress-making and fine sewing. 


part with it on any consideration.”—G. A. Mo- 
ster, Port Chester, N. Y. 


——— ooo 


A History of Watch- Making, illustrated 
with fine engravings, and containing very valu- 
able and useful information to all watch wearers 
and watch buyers, will be sent to any one, post- 
paid, by addressing Howarp & Co., No. 785 

sroadway, New York, (Please state that you 
saw this notice in Larper's Weekly. )—[ Com. ] 
INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

**We have used in our family for the past five 
years one of the Grover & Baker machines. It 
has not had two cents’ worth of repairs in all 
that time, and is now in perfect working onder. 
It has done miles upon miles of sewing of all 
kinds, and always does its work well.”—Gego. 
A. Sucrrvpt, Jr., Chicago. 





LOOK AT THE RUINS! 


Aye, look at the ruins of what once were mag- 
nificent sets of teeth, to be seen every where in 
society. Look at them, and ask yourself if it 
ie not marvelous that such destruction is permit- 
ted, when, by simply using Sozopont, any teeth, 
however fragile, may be preserved from decay 
or blemish as long as life lasts ? 

“Spatpine’s Give,” useful in every house. 


—{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless, Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. . 


VINEG AR — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

ABU! « WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs. For circular, address 
F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Coun. 























$16 00 for $5 00. 


The Phrenological Journal is 
a First-Class Pamity Magazine, devoted to Phrenoi- 
ogy, Ethnology, Physiology, and Education. 
Truus—$3 00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. To 


} all who subscribe at once, sending 20 cents extra for 


mailing, one of Prane’s celebrated Chromos, “The 
Doctor,” publisbed at $5 00, will be seut free. 


The Christian Union is a First- 
Class Weekly Religious and Family N -wspaper, ed- 
ited by Hexny Wazp Bercuze. $3 (0 4 year. 

The “ Puexwovogicat Jorenxat,” $3 0 a year; “Tux 
Cueistian Uston,” $3 00 a year; “The Doctor,” $5 0, 
and “Marshall's Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton,” never sold for less than $5 00, will all be sent to 
new subscribers for $5 00. 20 cents extra for mailing. 
Send at once to S. R. Wexta, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

N.B.—Either of Harper’s, with the Journal, a year 
for $5 0, or with all the above for $750. 5S. R. W. 








THE BEST!! 





Use None but 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 

Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in House- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine withont the signatures of 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. Max Von Pet- 
tenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 

J. MILHAU’S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility 
and fineness, adapted to every style of writing. 

Their Superiority acknowledged by all Pen- 
men. 

For sale by all first-class Stationers. 

Sample Card, artistically arranged and eecure- 
ly inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents. 

Send for Circulars. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of — 
B strength and beauty o 











Address 

















construction, and ra- 
& pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 

New York. 





| THE AMERICAN BROILER. 


stitch, durability of | 





(Pat. July 21, 1863, and Oct. 19, 1969.) 
THE FINEST CULINARY INVENTION oP 
THE AGE. 
Embodying in a plain and cheap utensil 


, ALL THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE 


PERFECT BROILING OF MEATS 

Operates upon the essential natural principles for 
broiling meats to perfection ; prevents the escape of 
nutriment by evaporation, and retains all the rich 
juices and delicate flavor—which are mostly lost in 
all other broilers, or by the process of FRYING. 

Broils in Jess than half the time required by any 
other, and cooks the meat perfectly uniform, leaving 
no burned or raw spots. 

Does away with all smoke and smell of grease: re. 
quires no preparation of fire; and makes broiling, 
heretofore so vexatious, the QUICKEST and EAS]. 
EST, as it is the HEALTHIEST of all MODES oF 
COOKING MEATS. : 

Broils equally well over coal or wood: answers for 
all sized stove or range openings; and is equally good 
for BEEF-STEAK, CHICKEN, HAM, CHOP, FISH, 
and OYSTERS. 

It is not only 

GUARANTEED 
to fulfill each and every claim above set forth, but to 
any not satisfied after trial, 
THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, WITH 
CHARGES BOTH WAYS. 

Dealers throughout the city and country are invited 
to order on these terms, and families to test it for 
themselves, with the certainty of its costing them 
nothing if not as represented. 

Each Broiler will have the authorized label attach- 
ed, with the trade-mark, “ American Broiler,” stamp- 
ed thereon. 

Retail Price only ¢2. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Now for sale, in New York City, by the houses be- 
low named, in half-dozen and dozen packages, who 
will be responsible to the full extent of the above 
guarantees for all broilers sold by them: 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN, Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nos. 89 Beekman and 53, 55 Cliff Sts. 

E. KETCHAM & CO., No. 239 Pear! St. 

RUSSELL & ERWIN, Manufacturing Company, 
Nos. 45 and 47 Chambers St. 

N. E. JAMES & CO., No. 23 Cliff St. 

For sale at retail by Stove, Tin, and House-Furnish- 
ing Dealers generally. . 


BO YOUR OWN PRINT- 
ING witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS, 
pw best press a, —_ for 
purpose, and second to 
pao for the use of Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
They are most admirably 
dapted for Bust Print- 
~ ing, for Church, Sabbati- 
School, and Society work, and 
also for Missionary and Educational purposes, or for a 
Village ae bas Job ; _". 
Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colore “ogg | done on the press, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Mr. 1 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.; C. C. Tuursron, 16 Coll Place, New York; 
Kerry, Hower, & Lupwie, 91 














Market St., Phila., 
Pa.; A.C. Ke Lvoea, 65 West Yan Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 





“OUR e 
Military galop, with national melody “Ich bin ein 
Prensse,” 40c. 

“Up and Away” galop, Faust, 35c. 

“Jolly Brothers" galop, 35c. Wedding- Festival 
Waltzes, Strauss, 5c, ’ 

Blue Dannbe Waltzes, 50c. Fisherman’s Daughter, 
song, 3c. My Latest Captivation, comic, 36c. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 825 Broadway. 


THE PEOPLE’S. EDITION. 








HARPER’S 
COMPLETE EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 


REY. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


In Two Volumes. $1 50 each, 


LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES ON CORINTHIANS, 
AND ADDRESSES OF THE LATE FREDERICK 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brightdm, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 840 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON BY THR 
LATE REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, the 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 838 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 


The publishers take piasstne in commending to 
public favor their complete and uniform Edition of 
the Life and Works of this gifted preacher, as more 
compact and neat than any other in the market, 
while its extraordinary cheapness puts it within the 
reach of many who have been heretofore prevented 
by their high price from possessing this author's 
life and writings. 





_ 


Pus.isuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





tz” Harper & Brorners will send either of the above 





works by mail, postage ic, to i 
States, on receipt of ths poten. a: oro mas 














Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any 
Fievee, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT..........-- 2 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... “ 24 
WALKING SUIT...........+6 seseoccese * 28 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... “ 23 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.........++-- “* 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME.......cccccsess. “* 32 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT..........-. “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS......0-.. “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.......+0+--2 “ 40 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt 0: TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cen(s 
fn gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TS AMERICAN HATTERS’ CON FOR "- 
ER invented and manufactured 4! Sam- 
urt Crark, 20 West Thirteenth Street, used by the 
principal Hatters in the city and country, and recog- 
nized by them as being very greatly superior to avy 
other construction. ey are the only article made 
that will make a hat fit, and consequently they pro- 
duce business. A boy can fit a hat with them. The 
price is no consideration compared to their quality. 
nd for a Circular. 








MICROSC OPES. “ar Prieratia = 


T. H. McALLISTER, cian, 49 Nassau St., 4. *- 


Ter FEMALE SEMINARY.—This >» 
stitution offers the accumulated advantages ‘ 
over fifty years of snecessfal operation. For circulars 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 
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SepremBER 24, 1870. ] 
To the Ladies of the United States. 


Call for the WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
ALPACA BRAIDS 
in the following Celebrated Brands, and use no other. 
Stearns’ Gold Band—warranted full 6 yards. 


stearae XX— 
Stearns’ XXX—in Nos, 29, 49, 53, 68, 69, 73, $1, and 85. 


The Finest and Best ever Made in this Country. 
Wright Mfg. Co.'s Best Crown Alpaca—6 yards. 
“ « 4 Oriental Alpaca— “ 
o eg “Popular Nos.29,49,53,69,73,81 and 85. 
« * « Mixed and Fancy Plaid Braids. 


For Sale by all Dealers who keep the Best Quality. 
A. W. STEARNS, Treasurer, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





tH Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “ The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at varions times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


tz The two abeve works, bound in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hingston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a ee Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Que Volume, 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 7 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12:no, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerscor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Drxon, Anthor 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower," &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III 

y Joun S.C. Asnort, Author of * The French Rev- 

olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c 

With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbetts’ Mlustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Grorer Hesexter. Translated and Ed 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatery Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzir, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrationg. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


FRESH NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. a an Etonian. 
With Illustrations by Syduey P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. &: 

VERONICA. _By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” “‘ Mabel'’s Progress,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. be 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ws. M. Baxen, Author 
of “ Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, a 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” “‘ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: 
a Stray,” “ Christie’s Faith,” “‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
“No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Orrenant, Author of 
“ Agnes," “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” “Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


MAN AND WIFR. By Wiixre Cottrys, Author of 
* Armadale,” ‘‘ Moonstone,” “No Name,” “The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. LIllus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Wir.tam Bt.acx, Author of “In Silk 
Aftire,” ‘‘ Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. a Rett 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rosryson, Author 
of “‘ Poor Humanity,” “‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “‘Carry'’s Confession,” “‘ No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “ Found 
pen “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 

cents. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Awntuony 
TRoLLo} Author of “The Bertrams,” “Castle 
Richmond,” “‘ Framley Parsonage,” “Orley Farm," 
“Small House at ington,” &c. With Ilustra- 


tious. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 





one-tenth the price. 
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magniticeut watches we charge only 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


623 








The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “ Collins 
Metal”: (Improved ’Orvide ).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to uire DO recom- 
mendations. Prices: —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to 


aaa  p ones. We are 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in a i a $250 gold watch. For these 


also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
All our watches fully teed by 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, aud we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


THE BEST WAR MAP! 
Schedler’s Large Topographical 
Map of the Seat of War. 


With Plans of the Fortresses of Paris, 
Metz, and Strasbourg. 

Printed fu 8 colors: mountains brown; rivers blue; 
the names of cities, towns and villages, railroads and 
roads, &c., black. F 
: et, 22x 28 inches; folded in pocket form, 5x 734 

nches, 

Comprehensive, abundant in details, accurate, dis- 
tinctly legible, and ornamental. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, One Dollar. Large 
Discount to Dea Published by 
E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., New York. 








— 
Lae <i 
WEDS) 


MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


FE, SUIRE & CO. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
N. W. Cor. FOURTH & VINE STS, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DEPOT, 18 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. he 
works he is now selling through Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. inisters, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is be ng rapidly taken. For particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Broriuers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


Ger 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MICROSCOPES from 50c. to $500. 


Prepared aw oan in every department of science. Il- 
lustrated Catalogues gratis. James W. Queen & Co., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 5 Dey St., New York. 


HE JAPANESE CORN FILE removes 

Corns without pain. Price 2c. Sold at Drug 
and Shoe stores. Samples mailed on receipt of price. 
and trade supplied, by the JAPANESE CORN FILE 
CO., 34 Pine Street, New York. 





























Recommended by Physicians,— Best Salve 
in Use. Sold by Druggists at 25 cents. JOHN F. 
HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 8 College Place, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dis of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, inclndin 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cas 
during this month, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spexorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 











D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fnr- 
Bazar. | 


» nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York, 


“COMING TO THE PARSON,” 
A Group of Stat 
by John Rogers, will 
be ready for delivery 
Oct. 1st. Price $15. 
This and other 
Fount suitable for 
Vedding Presents or 
Ornament, will be de- 
livered, with all ex- 
press charges prepaid 
al if porn east of 
the Mississippi, on re- 
ceipt of the price; or 
will be sent west of 
there by freight, and 
a discount allowed in 
compensation. Send 
for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
+. , 212 ve., New Yor 
JOHN ROGERS. Fifth A New York. 








‘One seldom finds a more entertaining book.’’ 





MACGREGOR’S 


Rob Roy cn the Jordan, 


The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and 
Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe’Cruise in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. 
By J. Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 











The “ Rob Roy” is a canoe in which Mr. Macgregor 
had paddled his way over the lakes and rivers of many 
| lands, and in which, a few months ago, he journeyed 
| through the Suez Canal and followed the course of 
the Jordan, by reason of the light draught of his 
little vessel penetrating to spots heretofore never 
visited by Europeans. Mr. Macgregor wields the pen 
as lightly as the paddle, and narrates his adventures 
if a style that does not often weary.—J. Y. Bvening 
Post. 

The trip on the Jordan, from its sources to its mouth, 
is especially full of interest and value to the Christian 
reader. The work will supplement our knowledge of 
the lands visited in many important particulars, and 
will convey an idea of the waters of Palestine with 
more minute distinctness than any previously pnb- 
lished. It abounds in valuable scientific information, 
and is enriched with maps and numerous fine illustra- 
tions.—Sunday-School Times. 

Always sprightly, a good story-teller, and actually 
having much that is worth narrating, he has really 
contributed not a little in this interesting volume to 
our better acquaintance with several localities in 
Syria.—Advance. 

One seldom finds a more entertaining book than 
this. The originai aad eccentric mode of traveling 
adopted by the author, his ludicrous and often ridic- 
ulous adventures, and the pleasant, racy style in which 
he writes, impart to these pages a veritable air of ro- 
mance.—N. Y. Herald. 

Exceedingly entertaining.—N. Y. Times. 





Pus.isuEep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ar" Harper & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 50. 








The only genuine peene kixtract. Better and 


cheaper than ai others. 


EVERY MA.’ HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our >resses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time anc expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on ty eg Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


JS wLANZ, Sole Agent 
“94 Wilham St., N. ¥. 











SIAN per month to i 15 entirely new arti- 
cles, staple as flour. Samples and instruc- 
ons free. C.M. Linineron, 88 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 





$60 A ERE pe 
Address SAC 


HAWN 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
ys stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 

ACHINE CO.,-Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pym es, MUSTACHE, or HAIR 
warranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, or 
money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents. Address 

E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys’ Station, Illinois. 


aid Agents in a new business, 
§ NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 














$25 ADAY! 49new articles for Agents. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, , Me, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Han 
rek'’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N, ¥. Bvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Haxrer's Bazar has gained a success the most rap 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country, By a 
special arrangement, involving great expeuse, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Enrope—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultanevusly with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazan is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sixetches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
— of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidiy, and which it 
80 well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrer’s Bazak, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting tugeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and Lust measure, The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paria, Dressmak- 
ers —— with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 0u, 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
one, paar specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese," “ The Dodge Club, 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times,"* 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Hanerr's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Sevens, 
and the East for prompt aud valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer's Werxxy is recog: 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which hag 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Hanrrn’s Weexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—J. Y. Ob- 


server, 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country aloue, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


P , M l 
arper’s Magazine. 

The Forty-jirat Volume of the Magazine closes with 
the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and Interest of fis 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientifie 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will atill continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and ite Publishers are con+ 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Hanrer’s Magazine contains from ae | to one hund- 
red per cent, more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English Janguage. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publis ners will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanver’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harver's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Hanver's Weexcy, aud Lauren's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States Is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weex.y or Bazau 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Cavada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year.. Sulb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number, When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxny and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorucse is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Jose to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvenrtisine tn Barrer's Petionroacs, 

Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $260; Half Page. 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each ingertion. 

Harpers Weekly. —Inside Fages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line -each insertion, 

Ha "s Bazar.—$1 00 pe: Line; Cuts and Display, 
$i 95 per Fee inodetliens 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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FRANCE RETURNS TO HIS TRUE LOVE. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
you Happy.” 


AMERICAN 
ORGANS 


are distinguished from all other reed instruments 
by their 
Superior Power, 
Beautiful Tone, 
Perfect Action, and 
Tasteful Exterior. 


No other instruments are so carefully ‘‘ voiced” 
and tuned; and none can give at once such full and 
such delicate combinations of tore. Their sub-bass, 
n particular, whether manual or pedal, is unap- 


proachable. 
The mechanism is all carefully finished under the 
personal supervision of the proprietors. 


For these reasons the AMERICAN ORGAN satis- 
fies the artistic as well as the practical sense. 


1 ml 2 e. f 

A Thorough Comparison is Invited. 

*.* An elegantly-illustrated Circular, containing 

descriptions and prices, will be sent, postpaid, on 
application. 

§. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 





A\REW.-\BOAT 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get se clubs. Our answer is, 
rend for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


TANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed, The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENT'S — $50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or 209 Luke St., Chicago, Il 


cf) , q 
ES Nai eas Chiwmos. 


DWARD § EARS' 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 








“That's right, my boy. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 








Try to Deserve her, and she will make 


PURE CANDIES 


RAILROADS! 


Pure, Delicious, and Nutritious. 
LADIES, 


buy no sealed packages of Candies on Rail- 


roads but those bearing the name of the 


UNITED STATES CONFECTION CO., 


73 WARREN Sr., New York, 


(ILLINOIS) 


Watches! 


New York Cenrrar Rairroap, ) 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
A.pany, March 26, 1870. if 
T. M. Avery, Esq., 
Pres't National Watch Co., Chicago: 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiries as to the 
Watch I have of your manufacture, I would say that 
I have carried it some four months, and find it a good, 
reliable time-keeper. The movements seem perfect ; 
it runs regular, and I see no difference in its register 
of time whether I carry it about me in the office or 
when traveling by trains. I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend them as reliable Watches, with perfect works, 
running with great accuracy, and weil adapted for use 
of railroad men or others that wish good Watches; 
besides, they are the production of our own country's 
mechanics, and that, together with their merit as time 
registers, should certainly give them preference over 
imported Watches, however good the reputation of 
foreign makers may be. 

Yours truly, 
J. TILLINGHAST. 
$@~ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

Business Office and Salesroom National Watch 
Company, 

159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago; 

1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


APER-BOAT 


PRICES REDUCED FOR THE RE- 
MAINDER OF THE SEASON, 
Shell Boats, with Sculls, complete, $100. 
Send for new Price-List. 
WATERS, BALCH, & CO., 303 River St., Troy, N. ¥ 





Farnham, Gilbert & Co. 


BANKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 


$732 in 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Sirver’s Parent Broom. 





75,000 now in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley 
and American Agriculturist. One county reserved for 
each Agent. Cizce & Co., New York, or Chicago, Ill. | 





[Srprember 24, 1870, 





————— 


BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


Composite 
Iron Works Co. 


Ina Hvrcutson, Pres't. Iran Cuase, Vice-Pres't. 
(FORMERLY CHASE & CO.) 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


’ 

Patent Composite Iron Work: 
GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, &c. ; 
IMPROVED WIRE-WORK 
FC? BANK-COUNTER AND OFFICE 
RAILINGS, LAWN, COTTAGE, 
AND FARM FENCES. 

Also VASES, FOUNTAINS, STATUARY, 
STABLE FITTINGS, &c. 








109 MERCER ST., near PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK. 
LEASON'S Noiseless Argand Gas Burners; also, 
a Kerosene Argand Burner, giving the finest ar- 
tificial lights in the world. Still as daylight. Circulars 
free. Agents wanted. 135 Mercer St., New York. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO0,’S 





| CHALLENGE SAUCE 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
TO BE THE 


BEST AMERICAN SAUCE, 


AND 
SUPERIOR TO ANY ENGLISH. 
For enriching Gravies, and for im- 
parting a grateful relish and zest to 
Roast Meats, Steaks, Cutlets, Chops, 
Fish, Game, Salads, Cheese, and all 
made dishes. 


Sold by Dealers in First-Class 
Groceries generally. 


FACTS FOR BUILDERS. 


Aut who contemplate building or <a improve- 
ments can save time and money, and build more in- 
telligently, by consulting the practical Elevations, 
Plans, and Details contained in ‘ Bicknell’s Village 
Builder’’—one large volume of 55 plates, just publish- 
ed, price $10.00, postpaid. Descriptive circulars of 
new Architectural Books and Journals mailed free.— 
A. J. Broxnect & Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Ill. 





$500 Rewaxp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
= |Catarrh Remedy for a case 
f \of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


9S jsent by mail for 60 cents. 
b A pamphiet on Catarrh free. 
: |Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
falo, N. ¥. 








DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
For Schools or Engineers, such as Dividers, Scales, 
Protractors, Parallel Rulers, &c., at very reduced 
prices. Send for Catalogue. W. Y. McALLISTER, 
28 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A POWERFUL MICROSCOPE! 

The CRAIG MICROSCOPE magnifies ten thousand 

times. Price $250. Indorsed by scientific men. To 
know what they say of it, send for Circular, stating 
paper you saw this in. E. H. ROSS, 

813 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 

Retail Store, 27 John St., 
middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 


RICED AND ILLUSTRATED MANUALS on the 
following subjects sent free: 
Part 1.—Mathematical Instruments, 112 pages. 
Part 2.—Optical Instruments, 54 pages. 
The following on receipt of 10 cents: 
Part 3.—Maqic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 88 pages. 
Part 4.—Philosophical Instruments, 64 pages. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia; 5 Dey St., New York, P. O. Box 4939. 


FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
tz Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


\ ANTED-—1000 Men, Women, Boys, and Girls 
to sell the Universal Twine and Thread Cutter, 
for the use of MERCHANTS, CLERKS, and SALES- 
MEN to cut Tirine, and for Ladies to cut Thread. Cap- 
ital required, from $1 upward. Apply to 
GEORGE BETTS, 581 Broadway, N. Y. 


STEEL TAPE MEASURES. 
10 feet 3. 50 feet 9. 100 feet 16. 
The most accurate Tape measure. Also, Spy-Glasses, 
Microscopes, &c., at very rednced prices. Send for 
Catalogue. W. Y. MoALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




















\ 7 ANTED.—500 Ladies and Geutiemen to sell 

Capt. Glazier’s new book, ‘ The Capture, Pris- 
on-Pen, and Escape.” Expenses paid until delivery. 
Call on or address R. H. FERGUSON & CO., Publish- 
ers, 188 Bleecker Street, New York City. 








13 THE | BALANCE-WHEEL, 
ALTHAM WATCH 
ound 
240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 














345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10,368,000 times a month, 
126,144,000 times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY, 


It must not only run all day, but all night; 
not only on week days, but on Sundays and Hol- 
idays. It must run hanging up or lying down— 
upside down or right side up. It must keep run- 
ning when the wearer sits down or stands up, 
when he walks or rides. In fact, it is expected 
to do its duty at all times, in every place, and in 
every position. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


will fulfill all these requirements. If wound once a day, 
it will faithfully tick for you a hundred and twenty-six 
million times in a year, without even requiring fresh 
oil all that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


CONTAINS 
5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws, 
and 98 other parts, making 
altogether 163 separate 

pieces, 

EVERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH HAS 

SEVEN JEWELS, 
The Extra Jeweled have Eleven Jewels, 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels, 





Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in making the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred thousand 
dollars; yet we sell these Watches in a solid-silver 
hunting case for $18. The same Watch could not be 
made by hand and finished as perfectly for ten times 
as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is intentonaaatio, like aS 4 -— rifle—that is, any 
part of one Watch is exactly like the same part in an- 
other; and if ten Watches of one grade were taken 
apart, and the screws, wheels, springs, &c., were mixed 
together, ten Watches could be made by putting these 
parts together again without any reference to their 
former combination. This is a great advantage. For 
if any part of a Waltham Watch is injured, we can al- 
ways replace it at a trifling expense. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is made with special reference to durability. Other 
watches will run for a year or two, and then give out 
and require constant repairs; but a Waltham Watch 
will run faithfully for many years. 


We sell these Watches— 


In Solid-Silver Hunting Cases, $18. 
In Solid-Gold Hunting Cases, $70. 
We have prepared an Illustrated Price-List, which 
describes the various grades of Watches in detail, gives 
the weight and quality of the cases, and all other in- 
formation necessary for an intelligent selection. We 
bare or one would send for it before ordering a 
Jatch. 


WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 
Messrs. Howard &§ Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York: 
Please send me your illustrated Price-List of 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisemeat in Har- 
per's Weekly. 
(Sign name and address in full.) 





The terms on which we sell these 
Watches are very liberal, We will send 
them by Express to any one, in any State 
or Territory, with the bill to be collect- 
ed on delivery. On every bill we send 
there are printed instructions to the 
Express agent to allow the purchaser 
to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying. If not satisfacto- 
ry, you need not take it; and even after 
you have taken it, if it should not prove 
satisfactory, we will exchange it with- 
out expense, or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent out over Five Thousand of these 
Watches upon these conditions, and have only been 
asked to refund the money in three cases, and not 
one of these was on account of dissatisfaction with 
the Watch, but because the parties needed the money 
more. 


We have no Agents, and our prices are 
the same toall. A resident of Oregon or 
Texas can buy a Watch from us and it 
will cost him no more than if he lived 
in New York. All this is explained in 
the Price-List. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— We do net selt 

Zaltham Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, 
Oroide, or Filled Cases whatever (these are all 
other names for Brass or German Silver). The 
Waltham Watch is worthy of a solid gold or sil- 
ver case, and we do not propose to sell it in any 
other. 


Let every one send for a Price-List. 
Address, in full, 


HOWARD & C0O,, 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 


No. 785 Broadway, New York. 





